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Paris in the Siege. 
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BY H. 8. W. 





September 23.—War news, war news, is the 
early and only cry. We hear no more, and 
should not heed if we heard (unless we were 
hungry), that most musical and unintelligible 
cry of the ‘“‘greens-man” through the street 
Neuve St. Augustin. In place is the clank 
and click of guns, with martial music. The 
people are cheery, though reading at the milk- 
shop door: ‘‘Closed because of no milk,” and, 


. Essex St. 


BOYS’ 
VG! 


just exaggerations of suspicion. 
say, We are all ready for trial. 


ventional, not a dictate of natural law. 
pose marriage is as much a dictate of natural 
law as governments or the church. 
to save the human race, it is because the race 1s 
imperfect. 
is not the highest object sought in marriage. 
of men as animals. 
more important than physical strength and 
size. 
other people! 
but could move the world with eloquence. 
know the tragedy of life arises from the un- 
lawful relation of men and women. 
that apologises for them is destined to fall. 


They can all 


Marriage has been charged with being con- 
I sup- 


If it fail 
The perfection of the human race 
There are larger issues than the improvement 
There are human qualities 
Channing was feeble physically, 
You 


Any charch 


with more than ordinary care, long since be- 
come immortal; something stirs within; the 
old embers revive; she goes back to her fa- 
ther’s dwelling; she is innocent once more as 
the lambs about the door; she rehearses all 
that has passed from her primary betrayal till 
now; thatis her secret not ours; she is melted, 
moved, and at last exclaims in tones true and 
subdued, God help me! Oh, condensation con- 
densed, what is not compressed in those words! 
What sorrow can be compared to this! 
calls all that she has tried to do; she remem- 
What faculties have been wrapped in| bers that her story has ever travelled faster 
than she; that, go where she would, some bird 
of the air had whispered in advance, Beware! 
And when she has thought to have made pro- 
gress, her own sex has gathered up its skirts, 
and said, Stand off! defile me not! 
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looking up and down on all sides, and from 
whence orders mizht well direct the sweep of 
shot and shell—spite of these cares to shut out 
trouble, it may yet spring from the ground. 
But whence and wherefore this dismal raking- 
up of past imperial precautiens? Is it fore- 
sight now? Can the citizen in red cap and tri- 
colored cockade appear in the streets to-day, 
and the fierce amazon again sit under her huge 
white cap, grimly knitting, as the axe of the 
guillotine pours out a red stream at her side? 
One is amazed—one from the new world, at 
least—at the temerity of kings, and of this Im- 
perial government voting millions of francs for 
the pleasure-tour of the Empress, while utterly 
heedless of the famine-cry from Algeria. I 
remember well the choking indignation of the 
young workman as he told me of this, and of 
the straining taxes upon one generation after 
another—the taxes of the fathers an inheritance 
to the children—to ineet year by year such de- 
mands as this. The hour of reckoning comes. 
Though St. James and St. Giles seem to frater- 
nize it is still said in derision, ‘‘Ah, you come 
from the Rue Mouffetard!” And, though the 
old Mouffetardier knelt by the side of royalty 
in the old church of St. Germain de Res after 
it was no longer ‘‘in the fields,” and had become 
the ‘‘court church,” the prayers were forgotten 
and changed into bloodshed on the spot. St. 
Germain has fallen into dinginess and decay, 
and is old Paris now, but it is not very far from 
the Imperial Chapel of the Tuileries. Am I 
afraid, shut up here in gay, charming Paris? 
I don’t know. Yet to-day a tax on bread is 
levied. The scholars of the Polytechnic school 
are called off for the defence, and the whole 
school may be at once graduated. The ‘‘Com- 
pagnie Generals of omnibuses and light car- 
riages” is turned into National Guards. - The 
people are frantic at the mad pretension of Bis- 
mark’s response to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: ‘‘Keep Alsace and Lorraine by right 
of conquest, and, as preliminary to an armistice 
for securing a constitutional government by 
election, hold the garrisons of Strasbourg 
and Mont Valerien prisoners of war!” The 
government proudly answers, ‘Paris will resist 
to the last extremity. The departments will 
come to her aid, and, God helping, Paris will 
Minister Washburne holds the 
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be saved!” | 
sympathies of the people, and they do not doubt 
With the English they are not 


They would fain send Louis Blanc 


Americans. 
complacent. 
across the channel to enlighten public opinion 
on the true spirit of the French Republic, and 
excite the English in her favor. But the Eng- 
lish are not an excitable people. 

September 20.—It is reported that the Bois 
de Boulogne is to be cut down. The axe and 
fire already go before the encampment. The 
beautiful chateau de la Muette of Madame Evard 
is made into barracks. Truly, now, the Parisian 


it may sing his song of lament, 
‘*Nous n‘irons plus au bois!” 
October 1.—There was to-day a gratuitous 
distribution of soup in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
Beggars increase frightfully. ‘The cold, 
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k for girls. 30 too, is intense. The frost last night detached 
coe ay: $4 an enormous piece of stone from one of the 
a Tidings t lateral columns of St. Eustache, which, rebound- 
ton “ie oo 5 ing from the cornice, fell to the pavement with 
of Jewish Life 1-25 so great noise as to give general alarm. 

sli . Pattie: tao October 3.—Arago, Garnier Pages and Gam- 
ZK. Davis. 150 betta are named members for the Committee of 
As = : Defense. Monseigneur de Paris invites his 


curés to give all needful facilities, so far as the 
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9 
= who is charged to replace on the public monu- 

Y 1 73 meuts Liberté, Egalite, Fraternité. Will the 
TOR b 8 5 last prayer of the good Archbishop Affre, falling 
eine Salpete at the barricades of 1545, be fulfilled? ‘May my 
fe inane thane blood be the last spilled,” is written in Anais 18 
lo press May Sth. the sacristy of Notre Dame. It is said the de- 
peetinte tetiere. a0 ’ spatch of M. Piétre to the Tuileries, “On ubat 
: les Aigles,” was overwhelming to the empress. 

tT & co., October 12.—How bright the people are, to- 
el day, in the sunsiine! And yet the great cost 


of every necessary, the tax on bread and meat, 
even horse-flesh, the absolute want of milk, the 
disappearance of salads and vegetables, no but- 
ter in the market according to weekly bulletin, 
The su- 


imgiom Street. 
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this would seem hard and depressing. 
perabundance of food with us at home would 
fill to satiety these Parisian work-people, used, 
to economizing their, at best, scant 


(rarments 


as they are, 
The poor creatures of the Jardin 
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provisions. 


ales Plantes i 
fear), andthe general billof mortality runs high. 


Small-pox certainly prevails fearfully, and no 
from Might they 
Yet, it is said, some of the ladies 


are put on rations (small ones, I 
World. 


“Dp CATALOGUE,’ news can come absentees. 


NILDER, 


Boston. 


not look sad? 
of Versailles danced last evening at a ball given 
by Prussian officers, which excites general in- 
dignation. No one tires gazing after the carrier- 
: pigeons, and multitudes rush to Montmartre to 
see the balloons sent off. Yesterday, the George 
Sand took up two Americans and an immense 
Americans, it would 
I hear on 


‘street, 


RCOATS 
DY MADE. quantity of despatches. 
seem, pass in heaven and on earth. 
{ _ all sides the praise of the American ambulance 
under Dr. Swinbourne, as head surgeon and Dr. 
Johnston, as head physician. A funny story 
reaches me of our good friend, equally claimed 
by New York and Boston. [fseems he gave, or 
rather would have given, a somewhat stately 
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4t 
dinner to General Sheridan. Covers were laid | 
s, ETC. for sixteen; sixteen came and dined heartily on 
. 7 the sufficient and superb provision, not omitting 
et, ee due attention to the host’s exeellent wincs. Soon 


Let us do justice to those who wish to do 
away with the marriage bonds, who wish to have 
liberty to choose mates without hindrance of 
public opinion or law. If we observe the ani- 
mal kingdom, we see the lordly cock, the ram 
and bull, drive off all intruders; but, as we as- 
cend the scale, we see that birds pair, and have 
fidelity to that relation we call wedlock. 

We cannot divorce principle from wisdom, 


One wants a correspondence with 
Are there any sharper bick- 


suffer most. 
his whole nature. 
er:ngs among married people than others? |i 
How long did Burns live true to his love? 

The question may be asked, Shall we surren- 
der the idea of free love. There is no leve but 
what is free. Is love an occasional appetite? 
Freedom is not a principle, but love is. Love 
is possessed by its object. If it absorbs its ob- 
ject, it is not love. 
willful surrendering of bonds, casting off the | 1 
yoke torun after other attractions. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the evils in matrimonial life. 
If people were honest, how many would in- 
stantly leave on hearing the words, ‘If any of 
you know any impediment why these should not 
be joined in matrimony. let him speak or here- 
“With all my worldly | t¢ 


’ 


after hold his peace.’ 


all the wife’s possessions. The purer the na- |} 
ture the stronger the devotion to each other. I} j 
do not doubt the personal purity of men because 
of their craving of other society. If the wants 
of their nature are not supplied at home, they 
will seek food elsewhere. I wish to say that no 
such sacredness of marriage should shut out other 
relations. 
the only relation. She hasa right to the society 
of parents, brothers, friends. I claim the right 
to the relation of pastor and friend. The pla- 
tonic sentiment is founded on the fact that man 
ig man and woman is‘woman. They are not 


married; that is the only point. It aims at no 


It is often said, There are few happy mar- 
riages. Marriage is a happier state than single 
life, but not infrequently a whited sepulchre. 
What shall husbands and wives do? We must 
have patience. Do we not admire most of all 
those who endure their trials, continue toclove, 
speak only of the good qualities of their com- 
panions, and not seek to pour the tale of their 
We have this argument 
for marriage, that we crave society. We do 
An American 


griess into other ears ? 


not create society, it creates us. 
in the House of Lords said, ‘‘We in America 
are all sovereigns, but the statute-book is sov- 
We have more rights in society 
Society 


ereign here. 
than we could have without society, 
gave the hemlock to Socrates, the cross to Jesus 
and. the gallows to John Brown, but these evils 
are less than the old evil of chaos. If a glass 
of ale will save my life, I will have it if I go 
to jail for it. Neither divorce nor abstinence is 
a remedy for the evils of society. [know there 
is much discontent, but I do not agree with the 
remedy. While we seek to obtain better oxen, 
we want better men. We must talk less of 
God’s doings and have a truer sense of our 
responsibility in the creation. We speak of 
the coming man, but the coming woman must 
be first. True womanhood lies at the founda- 
tion of all reform. 





“God Help Me!?”’ 
This ery of the soul is stronger than any hu-, 
man creed. It cares not for pantheism, athe- 
ism, disquisitions on a personal ruler, three in 
one, and one in three. It is as spontaneous as 
the brilliant flowers upon the prairics, and the 
shoots of grass which force up between the city 
stones. It will assert itself by native right. 
ligion; it is the most comon exclamation of 
It may take different forms but its 
We appeal to the highest 


our race. 
essence is the same. 
and purest. We are sure of needed help. 

In the beautiful days of childhood, gathered 
about the mother’s Knee, the tiny one repeats 
her words, then changes his tactics, and says, 
‘Let me make my own prayer.” He speaks 
trom original depths ere he is tlooded with why 
and wherefore. 

Extremes of joy and sorrow, whatever is out 
of the common course, lead us to the Eternal 
as the fountain-head. We do not expect mira- 
cles to be wrought; we do not want immutable 
laws to be set aside; we drop implicitly at the 
feet of a parent, sure of sympathy and love. 
In those moments of supreme exaltation which 
come to all in kind, if not in degree, we must 
acknowledge and thank Him who is the source 
of all our good. He has given us his sign- 
patent. He has touched us with his talisman. 
He has permitted us a draught of divinity. 
How grand the world then seems; how comely 
and transcendent our faculties! We could take 
all mankind in our embrace. The arts open to 
us like mines, and we realize our creative per- 
ception; our eyes have seen glory; we recog- 
nize no end to growth; cternity sounds short 
compared to our almost wild aspirations. De- 
light surges through our being, and our heart- 
beats are so many trip-hammers. 

In time our dreams lose their roseate hue; 
all is not as at first appeared. Our fixed stars 
become wandering comets; friends have other 
engagements when riches and cheer have vau- 
ished; doubts arise where all was confidence. 
Still, we cast ourselves upon His arm who alone 
can save. 

The breath-angel slips in and scents our dear- 
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ik Street, Boston. f tions had been made on the house, and it was 
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science of life is the most impCtéant. Without 
that what is all chemistry, astronv™Y, OF any 
physical science ? 
to reproduce the race, but to bring together 
those who can feed each other in spirit and 
If marriage fails in that, we are not 


unity. 
— units. The problem to be solved is, How can 
Pw coe we live in harmony with each other? 
; HAMILTON. The whisper in the closet is ever proclaimed 
- — vas upon the house-tops. Our exposure in any te 
rT & YOUNG, error is no accident. God has many spies in | Cant taug' 


JORBERS OF 
LOTHING, 
- Boston. 
A.8. YOUNG, 
&. C. Goss, 


his employ. 
and have no secret to be ashamed of. 


The object of marriage 18 Not | 


We should be true to our life, 
Books 
hare been written to expose the danger of the | 
clergy in their pastoral relations. In the daily 
life of the ministry there have been many. un- 


estand kindest. He covets our props, our pets, 
our se He is greedy, clamorous; he gir- 
| dles a group; he makes us desolate. Even in 
| the whirlwind we hear the ‘still, small voice.” 
Temptation beguiles us in the shape of am- 
| bition and avarice. It is so plausible, is such 
fan adroit arithmetician. What harm to bor- 
row? we do not mean to embezzle; we can re- 
pay, and who will be wronged? Pride, position, 
force us on; we have not the success we antici- 
| pated; debts are due; this, that, and the other, 
are expected of us; we must stop short or rush 
|headlong. Here-and-there a stalactite lures us 
| forward, but the cave is dark; we behold no out- 
llet; we grope indeed. Out of what remains of 
integrity springs the ejaculation, God helps us! 
! We can ha!t,; and just here; shail we add length 
‘to the evil days; stall we deepen our wrong? 
| Alas! alas! yon sister at the corner, painted 
land bedecked, who is she? Her voice is as- 
| sumed; her manners, too; how hollow that va- 
h; whither leads her road? Go with 
her to the den or the palace she calls home; 
shut and lock the door; she strips off her fin- 
ery, and suddenly catches a glimpse of herself 
in the glass; she starts with horror, for she 





critics have withstood so many rebuffs? She 
goes through this martyrdom, and sits down to 
calmer thought. 
to escape the meshes in which she is caught, 
and straightway arises the question, How? 
Where am I to go, and how proceed? Her 
blessed guardian looks out of her own eyes, 
and, overpowered, humbled, penitent, she reit- 
erates, as perchance never before, God help 
and in such a state of society women would| me! 
Are there no angels to record these scenes; 
none to pity? Where is the saviour with heal- 


none to be found? 
belled inferiority. 
in an enlightened public opinion; the sexes 
must be coéqual, and one in virtue; both re- 
spect industry and independence ; each help the 
There is no freedom in| other to kindred ends. 
If neatness and propriety could eclipse dash 
and extravagance, they would be a forcible 
weapon in the dilemma. 
whoever is under its wheels, and selfishness 
exploiters till the veins are bloodless. 


forts should be towards fair-play; and thanks 


goods I thee endow” is a lie, for the man takes | ments and exhibit genuine examples. 


without spot or blemish ? 


A man’s relation to his wife is not| Does the Roman come under Episcopal ban, 


Let those in theology learned who can 


For, certes, ‘twixt the notions of Protestant 
outward intimacy. ” 
Witk the ereeds and the doubts—the caviling, 
The pitiful prelates on one theme e’er harping, 
This wrangling, disputing and direful con- 


Can not make the faith that the man-God in- 


With the eyes of the prophet the veil of the ages 


In the world’s federation we read on its pages 


writing concerning the Modoc troubles on the 
border line of Oregon and California, says the 
very names which these Indians bear—Schack- 
nasty Jim, Bogus Charley, Hooker Jim, ete.— 


who Fave, as General Sherman says, ‘‘inocu- 
lated” them with all of the vices of our civiliza- 
tion and made them more depraved and vic- 
ious than they were by their own savage nature. 


every army officer and intelligent Western man 
who has had any experience among the Western 
tribes. 


It is better than philosophy; it is natural re-| gon trives, and he made at the same time his 


tom of the recent difficulty in reconciling these 


government. 


She re- 


Could her 


Again she makes a resolve 


I will attempt, if I die in the process! 


ng in her wings, for such must be a woman; is 


The roots are deep, run under, and are la- 
The cure can only emanate 


When work 13 honora- 
yle in all, one great stone will be rolled away. 


Monopoly crushes 


Our ef- 


o sons or daughters who inspire healthy senti- 
A true 


ife is more efficacious than profoundest preach- 


ng or rarest books. God help us all! Who is 





The Great Mystery. 
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Or Episcopal under the Roman? 


Explain it—we fear ’twill be no man. 


priests 

And those of the Roman persuasion, 

Mid stoles and wax-candles and questions of 
feasts, 

The mind is all ripe for abrasion. 


carping, 
The mystified meanings, attempts to explain, 


" oo seen & 
*Tis time that a Luther should rise up again: 


tending, 
This branching of churches and forming of 


creeds, 


tending 
Came down with sweet mercy and wonderful 
deeds! 
We lift, and the strife and contention all 
cease ; 


The worship of love and the harvest of peace. 
J. CHARLES FRANCK. 





The Indian Troubles. 
A correspondent of the New York Times, 


ire suggestive of the vile class of border whites 


And this, he thinks, will be the testimony of 


In 1846 this writer first saw some of the Ore- 


with the class of men who 
were “living off” of them, and whom, if he is 
not greatly mistaken, will be found at the bot- 


first acquaintance 


Modoes to the terms offered to them by the 
He does not go so far as to charge 
that they may have actually instilled into the 
minds of the renegade crew in the lava beds 
the poison of distrust and treachery which has 
culminated in the massacre of the beloved 
Canby and his companions; but he does know 
that there are men connected with the old In- 
dian ring in Oregon bad enough and desperate 
enough for any crime. Let a fact or two suf- 
tice to reveal their character. 

He was in the mountains of California in the 
spring of 1848—a few weeks after the first gold 
was found in the American Fork (at Capt. 
Sutter’s mill), The Indians were thorougly 
peaceable, and one could travel almost unarmed 
among them in any direction. The gold dis- 
coveries attracted the settlers of Oregon, who 
were among the first who went into the mines. 
The Indians were offering their services as la- 
borers in the ‘‘diggings.” The party with 
which the writer commenced operations on 
Feather river that spring had thirty wild Pikies 
at work for them. Along with the honest im- 
migrants from Oregon came some of the white 
Indian desperadoes referred to. There was 
soon an end to all quiet and prosperity, so far 
as the California tribes were concerned, and af- 
ter that it was unsafe to go among them. Mar- 
shall, the discoverer of the first gold in North- 
ern California, states, in a published narrative 
of his adventures, that in the summer of 1545 
some of the Oregon miners at Coloma got ona 


Jeffreys, those eminent authorities have identi- 


dians so long; and let us not condemn the pres- 
ent Indian policy—the first consistent and intel- 
ligible policy ever inaugurated in our relations 
with the red race, which has received such un- 
equivocal indorsement from Gen. Sherman and 
all old army officers of rank, and which was 
evidently believed in by Gen. Canby himself, 
for he laid down his life in a final attempt to 
conciliate a desperate band of wretches when 
the authorities at Washington had authorized 
the withdrawal of peace overtures, and turned 
them over to be treated by the military arm of 
the government. 





The Antiquity of Man. 

Mr. Frank Calvert, of the Dardanelles, 
who, besides his archeological attainments, is 
an experienced geologist, has communicated to 
the Levant Herald the following notice of a dis- 
covery which he has made near that town, and 
which carries back the existence of mankind to 
a period immensely more remote than has yet 
been ascertained by scientific research :— 

I have had the good fortune to discover in the 
vicinity of the Dardanelles conclusive proofs of 
the existence of man during the Miocene period 
of the Tertiary age. From the face of a clitf 
composed of strata of that period, at a geological 
depth of eight hundred feet, I have myself ex- 
tracted the fragment of a joint of a bone of either 
a dinotherium or a mastodon, on the convex 
side of which is deeply incised the unmistakable 
figure of a horned quadruped with arched neck, 
lozenge-shaped chest, long body, straight fore- 
legs, and broad feet. There are also traces of 
seven or eight other figures, which, together 
with the hind quarters of the first, are nearly 
obliterated. The whole design encircles the ex- 
terior portion of the fragment, which measures 
nine inches in diameter and five in thickness. I 
have also found, not far from the site of the en- 
graved bone, in different parts of the same cliff, 
a flint flake and some bones of animals, frac- 
tured longitudinally, obviously by the hand of 
man, for the purpose of extracting the marrow, 
according to the practice of all primitive races. 
There can be no doubt as to the geological char- 
acter of the formation from which I disinterred 
these interesting relics. ‘The well-known wri- 
ter on the geology of Asia Minor, M. de 
Tchihatcheff, who visited this region, deter- 
mined it to be of tiie Miocene period; and the 
fact is further confirmed by the fossil bones, 
teeth and shells of that epoch I found there, for 
[ sent drawings of some of these fossils to Sir | 
John Lubbock, who obligingly informs me that, | 
having submitted them to Messrs. G. Busk and 





fied among them the remains of dinotherium 


which strictly appertain to the Miocene epoch. | 
In addition to these discoveries, at about ten | 
miles distance from the above locality, I have 
lately come upon other traces of man’s existence 
in drift two hundred or three hundred feet thick, 
underlying four hundred or five hundred feet of | 
stratified rocks. I cannot positively affirm 
that this formation is likewise Miocene, the fos- 
sil shells it contains not having yet been ex- 
amined scientifically; but in all probability | 
such will prove to be the case. 
drift I have founc numerous stone implements, 
much worn. Flint is comparatively rare, but 
other hard stones have been adopted, red and 
other colored jasper being most common. Some 
of these implements are of large size, weighing 
upward of nine pounds. It is not more than 
forty or fifty years since the possibility of man’s | 
having come into being at an earlier period than 
the received term of six thousand years was 
first discussed: and itis only quite recently that 
geologists, upon the evidence furnished by the 
Quaternary drift, are agreed to assign him an an- 
tiquity of. about one hundred thousand years. | 
Some suspected traces of his existence haye, | 
indeed, been noticed in the Pliocene and Mio- | 
cene formations, but not sufticicutly marked to | 
be conclusive. It may be mentioned that the 
drift of the Quaternary age, to which the earli- 
est vestiges hitherto known of primitive man 
had been confined, forms immediately below the 
earth’s surface, comparatively speaking, a mere | 
crust; beneath underlie in succession the vast 
thicknesses of the new and old Pliocenes and 
the Miocenes of the Tertiary age, to which last 
my discovery now carries back the existence of 
mankind. ‘lhe remarkable fact is thus estab- 
lished beyond a question that the antiquity of 
man is no longer to be reckoned by thousands, 
but by millions of years. 
making further researches in the place where 
the engraved bone was discovered until I can do 
80 in the presence of persons well known in the 
scientific world, who, I trust, may be tempted 
to visit the spot. 


Throughout this 


I shall abstain from 





Bits of Thought. 


os 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Is gold then alien to golden souls ? 
God’s spirit-gold in the inner man 
Makes beggar all gold between the poles, 
Enriching a soul as no gold can. 
Gold is well; yet change would I not, 
In extremest moment of hunger or pain, 
The beautiful thrill of a beautiful thought 
For a world of unbeautiful gain. 





A shower of beauty is no sin; 
The ugly soul alone is sour; 
‘And verse is only made to win 
The heart that opens to a flower. 





A kiss is braver than a blow; 
Love is manlier than hate ; 
The gentle mind is never low, 
The ungentle never great. 





The cruel act will God oppose ; 
He made no heart unkind; 

His perfect love engentleth those 
Who best his precepts mind. 





A little eye can spy the world, 
A little heart can love it; 

A little soul by love be whirled 
Above it and above it. 





Baseness must dic, fur God will have all even; 
Nobility must live; 

Else there’s no just necessity of heaven; 
Nor God's imperative. 


Sublime no soul has ever been 
Save by especial gift; 

Sublimely free to strive and win; 
Example cannot lift. 





God makes the singer’s armor stronger 
Than all bad elements that oppose. 

Glory to Him, each singer, louder, longer 
Than the vain storm that past thee blows. 





dencing that inspiration knows no sex, and is 


the announcement, from the author of the re- 


triumph of pacific principles in the practical 
and the shell of a species of melania, both of | 4t-one-ment of social antagonisms, and the ef- 


| land in his Suez Canal scheme, Lord Palmerston 
| persistently gave him the cold shoulder, and 


| which would prove to be insurmountable Eng- 


| towards raising the requisite amount of money. 
| Of the sixteen million pounds expended on the 
| canal twelve millions were furnished by France ; 

and now that the project has turned out to be 


| trols it, makes Englishmen pay roundly for their 
!lack of enthusiasm and foresight. 
| qnestions which come up in connection with 
| the company are putinto French courts, and 


| topies, among others the condition of affairs in 


or colleges, and want an opportunity to enlarge 
their information, will have the preference ; 
next, those who purpose to become special stu- 
dents in natural history. The object is to give 
increased opportunities to all those to whom it 
will be of special importance to attend, and not 
merely to furnish entertainment for those who 
go there for relaxation and general interest. 
It is safe to say that such a thorough and unique 
course of instruction under such advantageous 
circumstances was never before offered to the 
student of science. A number of aquariums 
and the necessary apparatus to dredge in deep 
water will be provided. The superintendent of 
the United States coast survey and the United 
States commissioner of fisheries have promised 
their coOperation to the extent of their ability 
without interfering with the regular service of 
their department. Excursions will be made 
frequently to give those present an opportunity 

of learning how to observe, and also of making 
collections with which they may teach classes 
athome. Professors Shaler, Wilder and Pack- 

ard, and perhaps others, may spend the whole, 

or nearly the whole, season at Nantucket, with 

a view of superintending the laboratory work. 

The other scientific gentlemen will attend when 

their courses require. It is but justice to Pro- 

fessor Shaler to say that the first suggestion of 
giving such a course in Nantucket was made 

by him. 





MINOLK MATTERS. 


Woman a8 A PEACEMAKER.—‘There are no 
geniuses among women; they cannot originate 
anything,” say the college magnates to the as- 
sembled members of the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, who thereupon look sorry and glum. 
But a distinguished foreigner has the penetra- 
tion to discern, the gallantry to admit, that Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe ‘‘comes the nearest to being 
a genius of any woman in America.” As evi- 





not limited as to subjects and occasions, comes 


publican battle-hymn, of a day—the 2d of June 
next—to be observed as a ‘‘Woman’s Festival of 
Universal Peace”—a day in which to celebrate 
victories already won in the interests of general 
amity, and to prepare the way for the future 


fectual solidarity of the nations. 





British Tripute to tuk Suez Canar.— 
When M. de Lesseps sought assistance of Eng- 


when the Foreign Secretary spoke of the enter- 
prise as being fettered with physical difficulties 


lish capitalists generally refused to do anything 


suecessful, M. de Lesseps, who virtually con- 


Any legal 


English ship-owners engaged in trade with the 
East are consequently very apt to find them- 
selves at a loss for any remedy against what 
they may consider unjust decisions. For up- 
wards of a year now the canal dues have been 
charged upon the gross and not upon the net 
tonnage, and this has been equivalent to a rise 
of 50 per cent. in those dues. This costs Eng- 
land dear, for out of every hundred ships going 
through the canal seventy-nine fly the British 


flag. ‘Thus is Lesseps consoled. 


JupGe Cuase's Last INTERVIEW WITH SENA- 
TOR SumNer.—Judge Chase's last interview 
with any leading statesman in Washington was 
with Senator Sumner of this State. Mr. Sum- 
ner is himself, as is well-known, an invalid, and 
unable to make calls, but learning that the 
Chief Justice was about to leave the city he 
made an extra effort, as he says, and called upon 
him on Friday afternoon week. The interview 
was brief, continuing for about half-an-hour. 
Mr. Sumner says it was exceedingly pleasant, 
and the Chief Justice discussed public affairs 
with his accustomed clearness and _ ability. 
There was nothing to indicate any impaired 
condition of the mental faculties. ‘'Youknow,” 
said Mr. Sumner in relating the circumstances 
of the interview to the Philadelphia Press cor- 
respondent, ‘‘Judge Chase and I were always 
warm friends. I had a great respect for him, 
not more on account of his abilities as a states- 
man than because of his patriotism. We sat 
together in the Senate in the days when the 
principles of the Republican party were not as 


bloody tragedies of constant occurrence here 
would curdle the blood of a civilized people. 
But the Texans are callous. They have no 
sympathy for radicals, or men who interfere 
with the kuklux boys. 

TEXAS MODOCS. 

As a specimen of Texas savagery, I will de- 
scribe a circumstance that occurred a short dis- 
tance from here, two weeks ago. A.C. Brown 
and Robert Fergurson were two honest, indus- 
trious men from Illinois. But they were Union 
men. They had been policemen, and as such 
had arrested several murderers. Worst of all, 
they had interfered with the operation of the 
kuklux. On the night of the 18th of April 
Brown and his family went unsuspiciously to 
sleep, leaving the door of their one-roomed cot- 
tage partly open. Brown, his wife and two 
babies occupied one bed; Fergurson another; 
while the elder children slept on pallets. About 
midnight a crowd of disguised men rushed into 
the room, trampling on the terror-stricken chil- 
dren, and, calling to Brown and Fergurson to 
sit up, poured an indiscriminate volley into the 
beds. Brown was shot through the heart; his 
wife’s arm was shattered. Fergurson grappled 
with the murderers, but was soon overcome 
and left for dead. Many good people in the 
North imagine that these ruffians are a sort of 
outcasts even in Southern society. There 
never was a greater mistake. They have the 
sympathies of the Texas populace, and are uni- 
formly described as ‘‘high-toned Southern gen- 
tlemen.” 

CHEERFUL PROSPECTS. 

Since the above occurrence I hear that two, 
if not three, more Unior men have been foully 
murdered in the same neighborhood. A short 
time ago three Union men were found hung to 
one tree, with a placard attached threatening 
the same fate to any one daring to remove the 
bodies. The father of one of these men was 
also killed. But the record is nauseating. The 
fact is that if this present Legislature of Texas 
is allowed to carry on much longer every 
Union man in Texas will have to leave the 
State or live in continual dread of assassination. 

TEXAN, 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Janauschek, while she speaks her lines onthe 
stage with very little German accent, in general 
conversation betrays her origin with every word. 
When Oakes Ames asked an extension, two 
years ago, he owed seven millions of dollars. 
Within the two years he paid every dollar with 
interest. 
Mr. Edwin Booth is now studying the char- 
acter of Lear to add it to his well-known list of 
Shakesperean representations. Ile intends to 
devote two years to the work. The recent sale 
of his theater was probably due to a desire to 
be free from extra business cares during this 
period. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Every Saturday continues its selections with 
its usual good taste and wisdom. 

The Literary World and the Journal of 
Chemistry, for May, demonstrate their respect- 
ive specialties with ability and interest.—Bos- 
ton. 

The fifty-third annual Report of the Mercan- 
tile Library Association of Boston shows it to 
be, as ever, a useful and praiseworthy institu- 
tion. 

The Vox Humana, for May, is an admirable 
specimen of a thoughtful, entertaining and 
instructive organ of Cambridgeport, 
George Woods & Co. 


music. 


The Jron Mand, a novel by Alexander Du- 
mas, in paper covers, comes from T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, and is for sale by Lee & Shepard. 
is full of illustrations, and is entertaining and 


It 


exciting as a novel. 

Hygiene, a fortnightly journal of sanitary 
science, fills a place in the literature of health 
not attempted by any of the other health maga- 
zines of the country, and offers much that is 
valuable to the student in such matters.—G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Shepard & Gill publish a Life of Franz Schu- 
bert, by George L. Austin, with portrait of the 
composer. It is a work especially valuable to 
the student of music, as it contains analyses of 
nearly all of Schubert’s compositions. As a 
biography it is very interesting in style. 

The Penn Monthly, for May, is an excellent 
sample of a valuable magazine. It contains 


Importance of Scientific Research; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ‘‘Defence of the Faith;” Venetian Paint- 


literary notability); Charity Schools; Irre- 
sponsible Ministers—Baron Stockmar; ‘Our 
Seamen” (in aid of Mr. Plimsoll); Irish Uni- 
versity Education and the Ministerial Crisis. 
The many pages devoted to ‘‘Contemporary 
Literature” are now, as always, by no means 
the least interesting or least valuable propor- 
tion of this quarterly. 


Kenelm Chillingly: his Adventures and 
Opinions: A novel. By E. L. Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton. New York, Harper § Brothers.—Not 
the power of analysis had his mind lost nor his 
hand its cunning, when Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
conceived and wrote his last untinished ‘‘Ken- 
elm Chillingly.” The old genius, philosophi- 
cal, analytical, as ever, appears in every page. 
Humbug and sham in man, society, politics, 
vanish at the touch of an Ithuriel-spear, 
grasped by the octogenarian; while uncon- 
scious rectitude in his hero, and surpassing 
purity and soul in his two heroines, are deline- 
ated with all the color of an old and practiced 
master. The healthy, robust tone of the book 
is well calculated to check the unwholesome 
tide of self-consciousness and egotism per- 
vading all ranks, conditions and avocations 
among readers of English literature. 


We the Mistorical Magazine and 
Notes and Queries, fur April, (Morrisania, N. 
Y., Henry B. Dawson), containing among other 
valuable matter an essay by Ethan Allen on 
the essence of the human soul; the condition 
of the Episcopal church in Boston from 1720 to 
1730, by Rev. Dr. W. S. Perry; John R. Bart- 
lett upon the Swedish colony and church on 
the Delaware; something about the proceedings 
of the Green Mountain boys of Vermont; the 
expedition against the Ohio Indians in 1782; 
Gen. Humphrey’s eulogy upon Gen. George G. 
Meade; the unpublished records of Trinity 
church, New York, from 1697 to 1715; the pa- 
pers in the Vermont controversy with New 
Hampshire; Gen. Jubal A. Early’s report on 
the battle of Gettysburg—all which show the 
scope and value of this magazine. No lover of 
his country’s history, if an American, should 
be without this magazine. Mr. W. P. Lunt is 
the Boston agent. 


have 


The Religious Magazine and Monthly Review, 
for May, contains an able discussion of Mr. 
Frothingham’s book, ‘The Religion of Human- 
ity.” “Illusion and Reality in the Unitarian 
Ministry,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo, draws a curi- 
ous comparison between Free Religionists and 
Southern slaveholders, which is excellent. but 
for one flaw, that there is not a particle of simi- 
larity on which to base it. Mr. Mayo proceeds 
to draw a picture of the “public school under 
the auspices of the secular party,” and, to make 
it properly repulsive, indulges in jocular allu- 
sion to Deity that savors of profanity to ears 
“free religious.” Free Religionists, at least, 
believe that true reverence for God enjoins 
reverence for any 

reveal himself, and 


which he 

eschews such use 
Mr. Mayo makes of his name. As a whole, 
the article, it seems to us, as clearly exempli- 
fies the illusion of Mr. Mayo as it does the 
reality of the Unitarian ministry, though it 
speaks also well in its last halt of that part of 
the subject. It urges to an “awakening of 
religious life,” to ‘a deep, earnest spirit of 
Christian consecration that can shoulder the 
tremendous burdens, fulfil the hard duties, re- 
sist the awful temptations,” and so forth, ‘‘that 
beset our American life.” 


form in may 


as 


It then proceeds to 
regret that “Our own young people will leave 
us, spite of all qur attractions of society and 
culture, for those churches that awaken them 
powerfully to a sense of sin and the need of a 
new consecrated life.” But is not the difficulty 
radical? Does not the idea that this methodis- 
tic and special spiritual awakening is the needed 
remedy naturally send those who so believe to 
the churches that furnish the strongest and most 
intense experience in that direction? Unitari- 
anism used not so to believe. At this rate we 
shall soon have Unitarian revivals, and spiritual 
awakening and consecration will take the place 
in that denomination that it does in others. 
Perhaps. .owever, we quite misappreciate the 
article, and only offer these suggestions in the be- 
lief that many more might easily see it as we do. 





much that is not only readable, but worthy of | 
study. Among its articles are “The Work of a} 
Constitutional Convention,” ‘‘The Conquest of | 
Spain by the Arabs,” and ‘*The Childhood and 
Youth of Luther [concluded J.” 





popular as they are now, and I always found 


{him faithful.” Mr. Sumner says they talked | 
| over the old times, and then reverted to current | 





Louisiana. ‘The Chief Justice was of opinion | 


that Congress committed a great blunder in| 
failing to act upon that question when it was | 
presented to them. Such scenes as are being 
enacted in Louisiana were calculated, 
thought, to destroy the faith of the people in a | 
republican form of government. His criticisms | 
of public men were free and candid, but of | 
course these were not intended for the public. 


he 


| When Mr. Sumner heard of the death of the | 


Chief Justice he was much affected. He ex-| 
pressed great gratification that he had the plea- | 
sure of meeting him so recently. 





CORRESPONDENCE. | 
From Texas. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Datras, May 1, 1873. | 
Your remarks on the barbarism of the South | 
struck a chord in the heart of every good man. 
Let me give you a brief account of the political 


and social condition of Texas. 
**RECONSTRUCTED” POLICY. 


under a pledge to undo the whole work of re- 





With Nature and Prof. Agassiz at 
Nantucket. 


The plan of a projected course of instruction 





working for him, using Marshall’s name as a 
pledge of good intentions. and, when the band 


ber of these innocent men and women in their 
tracks. 


and dressers of the vine. 
only Diggers, but they were found capable of 
being trained, and some of them held ecclesias- 
tical rank in the mission establishments. When 
California became ours, and immigration poured 
in, the Indians were driven out and became 
wanderers and fugitives, and such they have 
continued to be to this day. At one time it was 
found a safe and profitable speculation to wage 
war against them, and he has known Indian 
men, women and children, perfectly peaceable 
and innocent, massacred and scalped by our 
| Indian fighters, merely to give a color of pre- 
| text for these costly expeditions. 





| traces the resemblance to one who raised her 





spree, sent out fer some Indians who had been 


Let Capt. Jack and his miserable crew be exe- 
crated for their recent atrocity, but let justice 
be meted out to-these renegade and thoroughly 
brutal white men who have preyed on the In- 


at Nantucket, which Prof. Agassiz has had in 
| hand for more than two months, has recently 
| transpired. The corps of instructors is filled 


| ural history in our schools, and others who de- 


| sire to prepare themselves for teachers, a thor- | and their sympathy with murderers and other | book for the traveller across the continent, en- | 


| cannot read nature without specimens. It had 
| been a constant aim of the projectors so to ar- 
| range the course that students attending it can 
| enjoy its advantages free of charge. It is hoped 
| that the necessary conditions have been secured. 
The scientific men give their aid freely, and the 
| only necessary expenses will be those incident 
| to a residence at Nantucket for two months. 
The time of opening and the terms of admis- 
sion will be advertised as soon as all the neces- 
sary arrangements in Nantucket can be made, 
including information concerning board and 
other particulars of expense. 
encouraged by teachers and students, and the 
conditions seem favorable, the course may be 
lengthened to ten weeks. Those persons who 
are actually teaching natural history in schools 








If the course is 


construction. They were to impeach the Gov- 
|ernor, abolish the State police and the free 
' schools, and reduce the negro to something like 
| his former condition of servitude. In a session 
of four months, which may be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, not a single measure for the benefit of 


came in, they accused them of thert, and | by twenty of our most competent men. The | the State has been even entertained; but these 
“turned loose” on them, shooting down a num | object of this course is to give teachers of nat- | Jegislators have openly tampered with executive 


officers, requesting them not to execute the laws ; 


This 


claim on the treasury. They passed a special 
|law giving themselves a preference over all 
other claimants. Thus were teachers, clerks, 
police, and other government employes, who 
had served the State on credit for over six 
months, driven to the wall, and placed at the 
tender mercies of a set of men who are Modocs 
in intelligence and humanity. Their next step 
was to make a very liberal appropriation for 
themselves—their mileage, per diem, and sta- 
tionery; and this, in a session of four months, 
is the only appropriation they have made. 

By this policy of starving out the teachers 
they have crippled our school system, the only 
thing of which Texas had reason to be proud. 
The same policy destroyed the State police, the 
only means in the country adequate to cope 
with the kuklux and other murderers. The 





| vating and commendable. 


We have a Democratic legislature, elected | 


The Messrs. Appleton have published the 
fourth of their series of ‘‘Science Primers,” 
being Physical Geography, by Archibald Geike, 
with illustrations—very simple, entertaining 
and wholly instructive—an epitome of science 
brought to the very doors of common under- 
standing. —Noyes, Holmes & Co. have it. 


Estes & Lauriat send us the American Nat- 


The present number is a specially readable and 
able one, and we hope will find many readers. 
—En passant, the Magazine and Review does 
not like a recent criticism of ours upon one of 
its articles. It says :— 

The Commonwealth has the following sapient 
criticism: **Rev. Rufus Ellis considers ‘Chris- 
tianity completed in a Christian civilization,’ 
but without hinting at the practical question 
of how the greedy selfishness of the present 
civilization shall be Christianized into something 
better, except by the effort of holy men to walk 
in the same old ruts of business life in which 
their fathers trod and failed,” &c. This is very 
smart, but the Commonwealth seers not to sce 
that the ‘‘old ruts” in which it moves are the 





uralist, fur April, No. 4 of the 7th volume, 
published by the Peabody Academy of Science. 
It is edited by A. S. Packard, Jr. and F. W. 
Putnam, and has articles by Rev. Samuel Lock- | 
wood, Robert Ridgway, Charles C. Abbott, | 
Lewis A. Dodge, and Prof. O. C. Marsh. It} 
has a deep interest to all naturalists, and is well | 
conducted in its specialty.—Salem, Mass. 


Three more of the handsome and readable | 
family and Sunday-school books from Henry | 
Hoyt, Boston—My Little Corner, from the} 
Religious Tract Society, London; Led, by Mrs. 
S. F. Keene, author of several familiar stories ; | 
Rescued, by Mrs. J. S. Moore—all illustrated 
and illuminated, and bound in gold and varied | 
colors, and as attractive as books can be made | 
The 


for little people. inculcations are ele-| 
The British Quarterly, for April, discusses 
Swiss federal reform; the monotheism of Pa- 


a critique of ‘‘Middlemarch;” the battle of 
|ereed and freedom in French Protestantism; 
Aristotle; The English in Ireland in the Eigh- 

teenth century ; and its review of contemporary 
literature is full and learned. This always 
most instructive serial is reprinted by the Leon- 
| ard Scott Publishing Co. of New York. 


Messrs. Shepard & Gill publish a new hand- 





When he first visited California in 1546 the ough and comprehensive course in the various criminals has been undisguised. ‘Their first act | titled The Atlantic to the Pacific; What to See 
Indians of the valleys had been domesticated | branches of science comprehended under that | was to abolish the rule of prior claiins. 
by the Spanish mission fathers, and were dwell- | name. Such a course of study cannot be sup- | was a rule established by Gov. Davis whereby 
ing quietly on the mission lands as herdsmen | plied by books. As Professor Agassiz said: | the oldest creditors of the State had the first 
It is true they were ‘‘Naturalists must learn to read Nature.” They | 


and How to See It, by John E. Lester. This 
volume is not only a pleasant account of an in- 
dividual trip under very advantageous circum- 
stances, but an admirable treatise on the char- 
acter and resources of the country. Among 
the features is a list of the flora of California 
and of the Rocky Mountains, and a map of the 
Yosemite Valley. 

New Music.—We have received from Oliver 
Ditson & Co., ‘‘Heather Bells,” for the piano- 
| forte, by Gustav Lange; ‘‘Fusionen Waltz,” by 
Edward Strauss; ‘‘Cradle Song,” words by Dr. 
J. G. Holland, music by Jane P. Titcomb; 
“Dream, my Little One,” words by George 
| Cooper, music by J. C. Chamberlain; ‘‘Dream 
Visions,” by Silas G. Pratt, as sung by Miss 
Graziella Ridgway; ‘‘Esmeralda Bolero,” as 
arranged by Brinley Richards; and ‘‘Hare- 
bell,” of the Fairy Flowers series, by James M. 
Wehli, for the pianoforte—a superior collec- 
tion, 





ganism; the government purchase of Railways; | 


oldest fogyism extant. They are the old inti- 
delity of the Greek and Indian pantheists, whose 
fossils the Commonwealth would dig up under 
the name of ‘free religion” and exhibit to the 
nineteenth century for the reformation of its 
evils. It out-fogies the worst fogyisin of old 
orthodoxy. 

We fear our friend has regarded our remark 
as of a personal character; we certainly did 


not so intend it. We spoke only of holy men; 


and thought it very hard, if not nearly impus- 


| sible, for even the most holy to live up to the 


continually -advancing ideal of human excellence 
while hampered by the present demands of selt- 
ish buying and selling to get gain which form 
to-day tiie chief life-employment of mankind in 
this part of the world. We looked at Christian 
civilization from a moral and business point ot 


| view, and observed that a man who should now 
| take up his cross and try to do just as Jesus 


| did would not make a successful business man. 
| We once in a while sce discrepancies and diffi- 


the practice of Christianity. We 


Indians when Christianity first appeared. 


|**when found, make a note on.” 


The Westminster Review, for April (New 
York, Leonard Scott Publishing Company), 
contains the following articles: The National 


ing; Henry Murger, the Bohemian (a French 


culties of that sort between the preaching and 
think the 
Magazine avd Reriew is right in saying that 
similar observations were made by Greeks and 
We 
| should not be surprised if they had been made 
all the way along ever since by those who have 
| stood a little outside of the church; only there 
| has not always been any Capt. Cuttle by, to 
We are sur- 


Vienna’s Exposition. 


— 
EN ROUTE FOR THE SHOW.—FROM FRANCE 
TO AUSTRIA.—ON PRUSSIAN SOIL.— WAY- 
SIDE SCENES.—AT THE CAPITAL. 
Granp Hore, 
Vienna, Thursday, April 17, 1873. } 
Your order to proceed at once to Vienna, in 
all the glory and pride of its telegraphic brevi- 
ty, reached me just as the fine spring weather, 
which always follows the Easter vacation, had 
fairly broken upon Paris. Large crowds were 
out enjoying the bright sunshine when I strolled 
along the boulevards, and the Parisians seemed 
to have suddenly awakened, after the dull and 
deedless life of a long northern winter, to a 
fresh enjoyment of nature, as seen upon these 
brilliant thoroughfares. I remember a time 
when I felt shocked at the depraved tastes of 
Madame de Stael when she remarked that she 
“loved the gutters of the Rue du Bae better 
than all the country brooks”; but time and ex- 
perience havé worked such wonders that I am 
ready to acknowledge a greater liking for the 
asphalte of Paris than tor the hot and dusty 
country roads. ‘‘It always rains Holy Week,” 
is a saying which was not belied this year; 
but sunshine speedily follows, and Paris was in 
the full enjoyment of this happy time, and of a 
political entr’acte which appeared to be scarcely 
less enjoyed. ‘The assembly had dispersed, and 
there was nothing but the Committee of Perma- 
nence to perpetuate its memory, and to main- 
tain a popularity which seems to be rapidly on 
the wane. But if the people of the boulevards 
looked forward with pleasure to a period of 
tranquility, the shop-keeping and laboring 
classes took quite a different view of the matter. 
A large number of rich strangers had given no- 
tice that their trade would be stopped during 
their visit to Vienna, and only those who know 
what sums of money are expended by our for- 
eign millionaires can figure the number of 
laborers depending upon their custom, or form 
an idea of the amount of happiness that custom 
brings. Hence, the vacation was viewed by 
the shop-keeping and laboring: classes with 
something like consternation. Remembering 
the flush times of their own exposition, they 
envied their Austrian brethren the chances of 
fortune before them, and tried to stop the cur- 
rent of travel setting in toward Vienna by cir- 
culating reports of enormously high prices. I 
have not yet been long enough here to know 
how much truth there may be in these reports, 
but presume things will be tound pretty much 
as they were in Paris. Then those who spoke 
the language and knew how to live had to pay 
barely twenty per cent. more than usual—an 
advance to be expected in such cases; but those 
who went to cheap places, or employed cheap 
men rather than regular servants, not only paid 
100 per cent. more than usual, but got outrage- 
ously swindled in the bargain. Probably it will 
be the same at Vienna. My experience shows 
that it is far better to go at once to some hotel 
of established reputation, for advertised cheap- 
ness is the gilded bait by which many foreign- 
ers are caught and entrapped into a most expen- 
sive and uncomfortable mode of living; and, 
upon the continent, ‘‘cheap hotels” are gener- 
ally a delusion and a snare. Time was when 
travelling in Europe was comparatively cheap; 
but the flood of travellers, swelling in volume 
every year, which now inundates the continent, 
has changed all that. A very safe plan is to 
count expenses about the same as inthe United 
States; but at the same time it must be remarked 
that one gets more for his money here, and for 
the same sum finds more pleasure and greater 
profit. 
THE ROAD TO VIENNA. 

I left Paris a little too soon to enjoy the ad- 
vantages offered to those who come later. Ina 
few days; by Monday, probably, Col. Mann's 
sleeping-cars will be put upon the line, and 
tickets to go and return will be soid at reduced 
rates. Some time ago I wrote you that the Pull- 
man palace-car was to be put on these lines, but 
this is a mistake. Mr. Pullman’s magnificent 
car is not adapted to European roads, and the 
Midland Railway of England is the only line 
which has agreed to try them. Another Amer- 
ican has the contract for the French, Belgian, 
and some of the German roads. Col. Mann’s 
sleeping-car is here known as the “‘wagon bou- 
doir,” and is an ingenious transformation of the 
present small compartments for eight persons. 
Europeans do not like to travel in crowds, as 
we do, and those who are able to do so generally 
pay a supplement in order to have only four 
persons in their car. The **wagon boudoir” 
provides for this number, and has a cabinet de 
toilette and *‘all the modern conveniences.” 
In the course of the present summer these cars 
will be running in every direction, and Ameri- 
cans, who are accustomed to comforts of 
so many kinds in travelling—comforts the 
nobility of Europe have never enjoyed—can 
make the tour with less annoyance and fatigue 
than hitherto. If some American inventor 
would only touch our cousins up a little about 
the channel passage, one of the greatest annoy- 
ances of European travel would be removed. 

ON PRUSSIAN SOIL. 
Night came on ere I had passed the fortifica- 
tions of Paris, and when the sun rose in’ the 
morning it was first flashed into my eyes from 
the helmet of a Prussian soldier. We were 
then within the zone of occupation but yet on 
French soil. Half an hour later we passed the 
frontiers of what is no longer Alsace and Lor- 
raine, but Elsass-Lothringen. In a thousand 
ways we were reminded of this fuct. Prussian 
sentinels walked their beats along the line; 
German officers thronged the stations; the 
train-guards suddenly changed their costume; 
the red-and-gold German cap was substituted 
for the French casquectte; the passengers 
were transferred to German cars; and in that 
richest of German brogues one hears gbout 
Cologne the conductor gave his orders and 
asked for the tickets. The new officials either 
could not understand French, or were under 
orders not to do so, and even at the custom- 
house German had to be spoken or the traveller 
had to make himself understood by signs. The 
German ears are not as cleanly-looking as the 
French, and are always crowded to their fullest 
capacity. Prayers and protests are of no avail, 
and even Prince Alphonso, son of Queen Isa- 
bella, who was in my car, tried in vain to get a 
special compartment for himself and two attend- 
ants. Beyond the xhine, however, a coupé was 
allowed him. From the new frontier to Stras- 
burg one sees but little to remind one that this 
was so recently a French department. Asif by 
the magic of a wizard’s rod the whole country 
has become German. Even in their sports the 
village boys use that language, and it has been 
generally adopted by the people. I looked in 
vain for some signs of that proud spirit of revolt 
against the conqueror’s ruie described by French 
journalists. In the towns and villages the peo- 
ple seemed contented and happy, and in the 
fields the peasants were working as even and 
with no more signs of care. After all, the pas- 
sions which depend upon sentiment merely are 
of short duration when material interests are 
concerned, and the Germans are right in taking 
this view of the question. Materially, Alsace- 
Lorraine has been made thoroughly German, 
and German industry is rapidly making its way. 
Even the directions to travellers and the names 
of the stations are given solely in German. 
Saverne has become Zabern, and Saarbruck 
now rejoices in its old-time German appella- 
tion. The changes undergone by Strasburg are 
scarcely less striking. All of the signs about 
the station bear German names, and in the res- 
taurants and cafés German is constantly heard, 
and French is the exception. My opinion is 
that the desired transformation will be operated 
much more easily than is now imagined, and 
that a few years hence, if ever the boasted re- 
venge should come, the French will find them- 
selves in possession of a population which has 
become thoroughly Teutonized. 

WAYSIDE SCENES. 
We had a hot and dusty run from Kehl to 
Carlsruhe, and the Black Mountains along the 
Rhine looked very cool and refreshing when 
seen through a parched and heated atmosphere. 


prised to learn that what we wanted to suggest 
‘to the nineteenth century for the reformation 
‘of its evils” is ‘‘free religion;” because we 
distinctly remember at the time of penning the 
above criticism having in mind the community 
} system so often tried and so far never quite suc- 
| cessful—though Oneida still lives—of St. Simon, 
| and others. We were regretting the hardening 
}and self-ing tendency of the present business 
"system of Boston and other great commercial 
|centers. We had not before heard those senti- 
| ments, theories—or whatever our friend tells us 
we then entertained—called ‘‘free religion.” 
Not that we would, however, in any way (is- 
claim our belief in ‘‘free religion.” In our re- 
spect, devotion and loyalty to that movement we 
| doubtless could find no sympathy with the 
| Magazine and Review. But there is one sen- 
timent wherein we think our friend cannot fail 
to join us—one given, we believe, by a holy 
man whom we may all honor together, viz :— 


In this section of Baden everything appears 
dull and tame. There was neither life nor ac- 
tivity. The peasants worked lazily when fol- 
lowing the plow drawn by cows, as a general 
thing, and the women clearing the fields of 
sticks, straw, and stones droned away at their 
work as if life were a burden to them. At 
Stuttgard and Ulm one sees greater energy and 
activity, but there is a slovenliness about the 
fields as well as about the villages and about 
the costumes of the people. At every stopping 
place one sees a large number of soldiers, and at 
the larger stations scores of officers walk up and 
down the platforms to show off their fine uni- 
forms, or to display their martial air, as the case 
may be. UIm is one of the most strongly forti- 
fied towns in the world, and its fortifications 
are kept in excellent repair. A large garrison 
is constantly maintained at this place, and it has 
become a kind of training-school for the Bava- 
rians. The number of officers in the Bavarian 
uniform lounging about every station causes no 
little surprise, and the American traveller in- 
variably asks why they are not set to work of 
some sort, or sent to their homes. The reason 
is, doubtless, found in the present situation, 








“Your little hands they were not made,” &c. 





[concLUpED ON FOURTH PAGE. ] 
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Mr. R. W. Emerson at the London 
Workingmen’s College. 


BY M. D. CONWAY. 


The visit of Mr. Emerson to London has been 
enjoyed only by private circles, with the excep- 
tion of a semi-public appearance, which he 
made at the Workingmen’s College on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of his friend Thomas 
Hughes as its president. This event was very 
interesting. The college was founded (1854) 
by the late Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
who remained its president until his death. Mr. 
Maurice was much moved at that period by the 
declaration of a large number ot workingmen 
on strike, who said that their lives were so 
pressed into endless drudgery that they had no 
time fur reading or obtaining any kind of knowl- 
edge. H- (Maurice) delivered a series of lees 
tures which were afterwards published under 
the title of ‘Learning and Working,” in which 
was evolved the idea of a college, which has 
been realized in this institution of Great Os- 
mond street more nearly than most philanthropic 
ideals are realized in this world. Maurice had 
always about him the most ardent disciples— 
such as Thomas Hughes, his brother-in-law, and 
Edmund Ford, the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, and 
Mr. Litchfield (who married a daughter of 
Charies Darwin). All these threw themselves 
heartily into the work, and were inspired by the 
devotion of Maurice, who, having quietly accu- 
mulated a considerable sum ot money, one fine 
day gave it all to purchase the grounds upon 
which the college now stands, thus transforim- 
ing it from a feeble germ toa flourishing tree. 
The death ot Maurice was a terribie blow, and 
it was for a time feared that the college would not 
survive it, but other men have come forward, and 
Thomas Hughes consented to give his heart and 
hand still more to it; and thus it was that the 
large room of the School of Art in it was on 
Monday evening crowded to the utmost to wel- 
come the new president. 

Among the persons present were a number of 
aristocratic personages, including Lady Keppel 
and Lady Stanley of Alderley, warm admirers 
of Emerson, who had learned that he was to be 
present. Mr. Emerson happened to sit imme- 
diately under a bust of Marcus Aurelius—of 
whom he might be considered an enlarged and 
refined reappearance—-while on his right was 
‘Thomas Hughes and on his left Mr. John Ball, 
the distinguished Alpine botanist. Mr. Hughes 
gave, in a very simple and touching manner, 
an account of the rise of the college and the 
connection of Maurice with it. ‘The institution 
was, he said, the chief incarnation of Maurice’s 
spirit, and the truest monument of his labors. 
He gave also a somewhat amusing narration of 
his own connection with it. He had at first 
been appointed one of its examiners, and had 
especially to examine the pupils in arithmetic. 
But he met with a difficulty, At Oxford, where 
he had studied, they formerly did not conde- 
scend to study arithmetic. ‘Those who studied 
in the course of logie did not take arithmetic, 
so he fuund one day that the men he was 
examining knew more about the rule of three 
than he did. Next he was made a teacher, but 
on a rather unattractive subject—sanitary laws. 
He began with two pupils, both of whom soon 
left him. His friend Mr. Ludlow was sent to 
teach about joint-stock companies, and, he be- 
lieved, got on better. [Here Mr. Ludlow, who 
is Hughes's law partner, interrupted, and said 
he began with tive pupils and was soon reduced 
to one.] Hughes then came to the conclusion 
that he could teach the workingmen some of the 
athletic exercises which had once been so use- 
ful at Oxford, but were now of overweening 
importance there; and so, as President Maurice 
had no other use for him, he was allowed to es- 
tablish a boxing-class. ‘This, he said, amid a 
great deal of laughter, proved a great success. 
He kept it up until he became forty, when he 
concluded that a man who was getting bald, and 
had a large family, had better stop boxing. 
Then he resolved to start a class for discus- 
sion. Maurice hated what he called ‘debating 
societies,” but was pleased when the new pro- 
ject ultimately included the whole college in its 
friendly and improving conferences and discus- 
sions. During all this time he (Hughes) said 
he had found the tone of the college higher 
than that of any institution with which he had 
been connected. It had also developed among 
these who had studied in it a fraternity of a 
truly intellectual kind, and knit ties between 
them that were never broken. As an example 
of this, he related that when he was in New 
York he called upon an old pupil of the college 
who had emigrated to America—a Mr. Roebuck 
—and he found him surrounded by five or six 
others who had also gone from the college to 
live in America, and where they still cherished 
each other. In the course of Mr. Hughes’s 
speech he made allusion to many who had aided 
them in fecbler times, among others to John 
Ruskin, whose name was received with very 
hearty applause, showing that the workingmen 
do not reciprocate that gentleman’s recent ex- 
pression of anger at their indifference to his 
now (it is supposed) abandoned Utopia for them. 

Mr. Hughes’s simple story of the college evi- 
dently interested Mr, Emerson very much. 
The speaker's style is very different from that 
likely to be witnessed with any one in America 
in & similar position, being hardly so much a 
speech as a conversational talk, accompanied by 
no gesture whatever, and hesitating. Mr. 
Hughes shows how constant and loving a reader 
of Lowell's **Biglow Papers” he has been by 
generally dropping “ing” at the end of words 
to which they belong, and saying, like Hosea 
Bizlow, receivin’, learnin’, and the like. How- 
ever, I believe there is an orthoepical school 
which contends that this phraseology is the cor- 
rect thing. Among others who spoke was a 
fine-looking youth who had just become a 
teacher of physiology at the college—Mr. Dar- 
bishire, hitherto distinguished as the stroke-oar 
of the Oxford crew in its race with Harvard. 
A friend of Mr. Emerson whispered to him that 
this young gentleman was received with vocif- 
erous applause in part because he had con- 
quered some of his (Emerson’s) young friends 
in the boat-race, and the Sage of Concord 
thereafter gave him undivided attention, and 
seemed charmed by a beautiful quotation the 
new professor made in faultless Greek to the 
effect that “neither a ship nor a tower was 
strong unless there were men inside of it.” 
Emerson had been, it would seem, beguiled 
with the vain delusion that he could appear at 
this meeting and go home without standing on 
his feet to say a word; but his delusion was 
speedily dispeiled. The first word which Mr. 
Hughes uttered in allusion to his presence was 
the signal for a prolonged storm of applause 
such as that building never before knew, and 
when at last Emerson was compelled to rise to 
his feet the enthusiasm became almost inde- 
scribable. When the deep hush came, the low, 
musical voice which has charmed so many ears 
and minds in both countries was listened to 
again breathlessly. Mr. Hughes, in introduc- 
ing Emerson, mentioned that long ago Haw- 
thorne had visited the college on the occasion 
of one of its soirees, and that in no other com- 
pany where he had been had he ever known 
that author so unreserved and genial. ‘The 
students had sung on that occasion some patri- 
otic airs—such as **The Tight Little Island,” 
and Hawthorne said that their’ heartiness had 
given hima new insight into English feeling 
adout their country, and he had not observed 
any similar kind of feeling in America, which 
he (Hawthorne) attributed to America being so 
big that the affection of an ordinary breast 
could hardly take it all completely in. 

In the vein of pleasantry awakened by this 
story, Emerson said that he had observed that 
while cach nation regarded itself as the best, all 
agreed that England is the second best. There 
was a merry twinkle in his eye as he said this. 
But, he continued, he should hesitate to classify 
the England in whose presence he stood at that 
moment as second to anything, represented as 
it was by a work so pathetically noble as that 
which had brought them together, and one 
which had such noble godrathers. He said he 
had long known of the beneficent labors of Mr. 
Maurice, and now rejoiced in the excellent 
counsels to which they had been listening. He 
could but assure himself that such an institution 
was a benefit to England, and to mankind. As 
part of themselves America might well be proud 
of England and rejoice in what was for her 
good. He hoped, therefore, that this institu- 
lion might serve as a model for others here and 
in every country, and he wished and predicted 
for it the best fortunes. This briet address 
was given with a grace and feeling which might 


Oakes Ames, 
SE 
HIS GENEALOGY AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mr. Ames was born at Easton, January 10, 
1804, and was the eldest son of the late Oliver 
Ames, of Easton, who died in September, 1863, 
in the eighty-tifth year of his age; who was the 
youngest son of Captain John Ames of West 
Bridgewater, who died July 17, 1805, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age ; who was the second 
son of ‘homas Ames of West Bridgewater, who 
died November, 27, 1774, inthe sixty-eighth year 
of his age; who was the eldest son of ‘Thomas 
Ames of West Bridgewater, who represented 
the town of Bridgewater in the General Court 
for the political year 1725-6, and who died Feb- 
ruary 3, 1737, in the fifty-tifth year of his age; 
who was the fourth son of John Ames of West 
Bridgewater, who died in the year 1726, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age; who was the only 
son of William Ames of Braintree, who died 
llth day, lst month, 1654, inthe forty-eighth year 
of his age, and who emigrated from Bruton, 
Somersetshire, England, in the year 1635. 

Mr. Ames’s maternal grandfather was Oakes 
Angier, Esq., a graduate of Harvard College of 
the class of 1764, who studied law with Presi- 
dent John Adams, and settled in West Bridge- 
water in 1769, and soon arrived to eminence in 
his profession; who represented the town ot 
Bridgewater in the General Court four years, 
from May, 1776, to May, 1780, and who died Sep- 
tember 1, 1786. Mr. Ames was the fifth in de- 
seent from Rev. Urian Oakes, President of Har- 
vard College, and seventh in descent (through 
his maternal grandfather) from Rev. William 
Ames, an English clergyman, of some note in 
his day a3 an author and one of the professors 
at the University of Framequar, in Holland, and 
who died about the year 1633. 

Mr. Ames’s ancestor, the first Thomas Ames, 
wasa blacksmith; his ancestor, the second 
Thomas Ames, was a blacksmith and forgeman. 
His grandfather, Capt. John Ames, was in the 
sume business, and of so much versatility of talent 
as such that, on the breaking-out of the war of 
the Revolution, in 1775, he readily contracted 
with the authorities of the town of Bridgewater, 
then containing 4500 inhabitants, to manufacture 
muskets to supply the town—which contract he 
skillfully and promptly executed. Capt. John 
Ames manufactured shovels at West Bridge- 
water at least as early as the year 1787, and his 
son, the late David Ames, of Springfield, uncle 
of the deceased, manufactured both shovels and 
muskets at West Bridgewater in and prior to 
the year 1795, when he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Washington the first superintendent of the 
United States Armory at Springfield, then first 
established. 

The magnitude of the business of the manu- 
facture of shovels by Oliver Ames and Sons, 
originally commenced by the grandfather of the 
deceased, Captain John Ames, is too well known 
to need description. 

From Holmes’s History of Cambridge we 
learn that Urian Oakes, from whom he received 
the Christian name of Oakes, was born in Eng- 
land about the year 1631, and was brought to 
America in his childhood. A sweetness of dis- 
position exhibited itself early and remained with 
him through life. He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1649. While very young and small 
he published at Cambridge a set of astronomical 
calculations with this apposite motto: Parvum 
parva decent sed inest sua gratia parvis. 

He soon went to England, and was settled in 
the ministry at Tichfield, in Hampshire. Being 
silenced in 1662 with the other non-conforming 
ministers, he found an asylum in a respectable 
family, and afterwards preached in another con- 
gregation. Such was his celebrity for learning 
and piety that the church and society of Cam- 
bridge, on the decease of Mr. Mitchell, in 1668, 
sent a messenger to England to invite him to 
become their minister. He accepted the invi- 
tation, but through various circumstances did 
not commence his labers in Cambridge till No- 
vember 8, 1671. Being placed at the head of 
Harvard College after the death of Dr. Hoar, 
he commenced the duties of this office April 7, 
1675, still, however, retaining the pastoral care 
of his flock. But February 2, 1680, the corpo- 
ration appointed him president, and persuaded 
him to be inaugurated and to devote himself 
exclusively to this object. He died July 25, 
1631, aged forty-nine, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Rogers in the college, and by Mr. Gookin in 
the church, at Cambridge. He was aman of 
extensive erudition and distinguished useful- 
ness. He excelled equally as a scholar, as a 
divine, and as a Christian. By his contempora- 
ries he was considered as one of the most re- 
splendent lights that ever shone in this part of 
the world. He was very humble with all his 
greatness, like the full ear of corn which hangs 
nearthe ground. Inthe opinion of Dr. Mather, 
America never had a greater master of the true 
pure Ciceronian Latin—of his skill in which 
language an extract from one of his commence- 
ment orations is preserved as a specimen in the 
Magnolia. He published an artillery-election 
sermon, entitled ‘*‘The unconquerable, and more 
than conquering, Christian soldier,” 1672; elec- 
tion sermon 1673; a sermon at Cambridge on 
the choice of their military officers; a fast ser- 
mon; a long elegy in poetry on the death of 
Rev. Mr. Shepard of Charlestown, 1677, pa- 
thetic and replete with imagery. 

Of such ancestry came Oakes Ames. Of 
general eulogy, of that expression of estimation 
in which he was held by those who knew him in- 
timately as a neighbor, as a townsman, as a busi- 
ness associate, as a public benefactor, asa friend, 
a good deal has been already written. We here 
simply give the statistics of the genealogy of 
the man—the stock, the parent-tree, from which 
he was descended. 


REMARKS AT THE FUNERAL SERVICES. 
oe 
BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 

May the gospel faith lift our thoughts at this 
hour above the associations of mortality, and 
help us rest calmly and serenely on the living 
Gou and the immortal hope. Let us think of 
death as Christians should—as only an open 
way to a better life beyond. Through death 
unto life is the order of nature and Providence. 
The germ-cells break and decay that a new life 
may follow; the blossoming buds of this spring- 
time are enriched by the accumulated wealth of 
the dying years; out of the dying acorn the oak 
is born, and as it strikes down its rootlet and 
lifts up its leaf it ascends into that new life 
where it goes forward through the centuries. 





; youth, 


| The caterpillar may mourn the death of its com- 
| rade, wrapt in its shroud; but out of that shroud 


comes the winged creature that soars into the 


| free air amid the flowers and the beauty of 
| which in its lower life it had not dreamed. So 
| is it in human experience. 


The changes of life 
' everywhere bring death to the old and birth to 
the new. Our childhood perishes as we go for- 
ward in the buoyancy and high aspiration of 
Out of the death of boyhood, as we 
| look back with mournful memories of its van- 
| ished pasz:, we move on to the great plans and 
inspiring hopes of manhood. So let us not con- 
sider death only as seen from this side, when 


their great interests in common, no unbrotherly 
strife ever divided them; no shadow of distrust 
ever came between them. At our nation’s cap- 
ital, when it was my occasional privilege to 
speak to the church of his faith and my own, I 
always found him one of the most punctual of 
public men, finding sufficient time and interest 
to come steadily to his seat for divine worship, 
and ever giving hearty response to any utter- 
ance of noble sentiment. He was little inter- 
ested in speculative theology; but on one of my 
recent visits here I remember well how some 
pathetic word of the Sunday service filled his 
countenance with strong emotion and his eyes 
with tears. 

He was true on the great questions of the 
time, and was through life a loyal advocate of 
temperance and freedom. With ample means 
for luxury, he preserved a Puritan simplicity in 
his home and habit of life. By precept and ex- 
ample he rebuked the extravagances that tempt 
so many beyond their means, and preserved the 
republican and majestic simplicity of the older 


appoint his confidence, and forth came from 
every section the needed aid, even impelling the 
monied institutions to follow in- their wake in 
proffers to the administration. It was a magni- 
ficent uprising of the capital of the country. 
For three years the Secretary’s reliance was on 
this patriotism. It is said that during this time 
actual bankruptcy stared him in the face. If it 
did, he never showed a fear. He went through 
the crisis without blanching or flinching. And 


constitutional power in a free government, like 
the legal-tender act, for instance, the people 
pardoned the assumption of authority and ac- 
cepted the saying that constitutions, even, are 
of little value when they stand in the way in 
a time of war. The country was saved, how- 


ever, by the statesmanship of Chase and the 
soldiery of our braves, and in the day of exact 





generations. He met all men on the « 
ijevel of simple manhood—never cowering be- 
fore the lofty, never despising the lowly. With 
no aristocratic assumption, or ways of speech 
or manner to repel the humblest, taking all men 
as they are, he met and treated them with sim- 
ple justice. 

But his distinguishing characteristic was the 
massive mould and stature that rendered him a 
mighty worker in the world’s affairs. The di- 
vine providence has enriched humanity with 
diversities of gifts. One star differeth from an- 
other star. ‘lhe poet was never designed to be 
a leader of armies; the best preacher might be 
but a poor statesman. Men are predrdained for 
different functions. By his birthright he seemed 
to be predestined as a worker amid the visible 
utilities that play so essential a part in the prog- 
ress of civilization. Seven years ago, as I 
walked with him out of these doors to the 
church, I suggested that amid his weighty cares 
he should enjoy a summer vacation. He play- 
fully replied that he had once rested a day at 
the seashore, and he thought that would serve 
him as sufficient vacation fur the remainder of 
his life. Educated in the grand university of 
American affairs, mingling among men of prom- 
inence and distinction, studying the economies 
of the state, he gave himself from boyhood to 
the interests of industrial progress. At the be- 
ginning of the late rebellion our grand war- 
governor, John A. Andrew, called him to his 
side as one of the councillors of state. He 
there proved no mere critic or timid conserva- 
tive, us the student of books too often becomes, 
looking mainly at the precedents of the past. 
With manty faith and courage he faced the exi- 
genicies ot the hour. Not tied to the prece- 
dents of yesterday, but boldly believing in the 
promise and possibility of to-morrow, he gave 
his mighty energy to carry forward the work of 
the hour; lending the helping hand with his 
own private resources, in times of critical mo- 
ment, to carry our State so grandly through the 
perils of those dark days. 

From the councils of our State he went to 
the nation’s capital, and there, loyal and true to 
freedom and nationality, he proved one of the 
practical counsellors and strong men of the 
time. Before the war-cloud had completely 
broken, when the destiny of the nation still 
seemed trembling in the balance, the whole 
people from sea to sea called aloud for the 
building of the railway whose iron bonds should 
help secure the unity of the republic. When, 
in view of its immense risks and uncertainties, 
capital shrank away and energy lacked means 
to undertake it, he, combining both, lent his 
great means and his organizing energy to carry 
it through. The people have forgotten to ap- 
preciate the perplexities, the doubts and dis- 
couragements, the fault-finding criticisms and 
many obstacles, encountered by the leaders in 
that enterprise. With manly courage and bold 
hope in the future he still pressed on, risking a 
fortune with which he might readily have retired 
in ease, trusting it in the uncertainty, and con- 
secrating to the enterprise years of laborious 
toil and anxious care. 

In alluding to this great work, my friends, it 
is not to sit in judgment; for he has passed be- 
yond the reach of our poor words of praise or 
blame, and stands before that tribunal of eternal 
justice and infinite mercy whose searching sight 
looks not on the outward appearance of things, 
but reads the heart and sees men as they are. 
It is not only in the gracious favor of Almighty 
God, but in the-considerate judgment of man- 
kind, that we trust hopefully to-day. If in the 
minor details of carrying out that work we 
think his countrymen have for the present 
judged him too severely, it is not because we 
deny the possibility of a mistake; but, knowing 
his tried and unsullied integrity for many a year, 
we have steadily betieved that he was moved by 
no corruptintention. Friends are more sensi- 
tive to the mistakes of friends than the outside 
world can possibly be; but they only ask that 
he shall be judged by the largeness of his pur- 
pose and the greatness of the service he has 
rendered. Close to the mountain’s base we see 
perhaps only the small seams and fissures on 
its surface; only as we recede to the distant 
perspective, where we can lift our sight to the 
summit, do we behold it in its majestic propor- 
tions. When the clamor of the hour has 
passed I believe the American people will 
better recognize the grandeur of his service. 
I anticipate the more generous verdict of the 
coming time. Remembering how the weltare, 
the resources, the civilization, of America are 
indebted to his labors, I willingly, gladly pay 
this day my tribute of respect and gratitude to 
his memory. 

What, then, remains for us, friends, but that 
here, by this open grave, we consecrate our- 
selves anew to the high calling of God? Let 
the American people, those here to-day who 
represent its business and public affairs, and 
the young men who are entering the footsteps 
of the fathers and taking up the burden of their 
work—let America in high places and in low 
learn to be faithful to the loftiest standard of 
conscience. Letus, friends, by this open grave 
remember what shadows we are and what shad- 
ows we pursue. Beyond the visible utilities 
of this life let us set our heart’s affections on 
the supreme good; and toil for the interests 
that are eternal; and lend the helping-hand and 
word to humanity everywhere in its weakness 
and its need. 
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The Late Chief-Justice. 
When the disappointments and animosities 
of the last ten years of political controversy in 
this country have passed away, and the great 
events of that decade shall alone occupy the 
thoughts or fond recollections of citizens, the 
service of Salmon P. Chase to the cause of hu- 
man freedom will be regarded as the chief glory 
of his long and useful life. With his eloquent 
and devoted associate for many years in Sena- 
torial faithfulness, Charles Sumner, he early 
and persistently claimed that the constitution 
was interpretable in the interest of freedom. 
The slave oligarchy, and all its purchased and 
unthinking cohorts at the North, impudently 
assumed that that instrument guaranteed sla- 
very. Whoever questioned their dictum was 
sought to be branded as a disunionist and a 
pestilent fellow who was to be suppressed—no 
matter by what means, when, or where, so long 
as he was crushed out. Senator Chase, ‘vith 
Sumner, Hale, and the few others faithful among 
the faithless found, boldly and ably combatted 
this monstrous usurpation, and showed that 
while slavery was an outrage upon morale, edu- 
cation, justice, and all else that was noble and 
elevating, it was also sustained in its constitu- 
tional claim by mere pretense. Chase pierced 
the sophistries of the defenders of human chat- 
telism under our system, and with his compa- 
triots gradually led the people to hate al! that 
pertained to slavery while yet reverencing law 
and the constitution. This was the work of 
great statesmen, and the result shows that he 
was equal to the emergency. For this he will 


appreciation of relative service Salmon P. 
Chase will not be denied his full share of the 
credit. 





Honors to Oakes Ames. 

Whoever may have hesitated, eight weeks ago, 
to be present. at the welcome-home from Con- 
gressional service of Oakes Ames, from the 
fear of encountering an unfavorable public sen- 
timent, no such person, it would seem, was to be 
found on Sunday afternoon last at the funeral- 
services over his remains. The small village 
of North Easton was filled by hundreds of his 
friends who knew and appreciated him while 
living, and by other hundreds who, knowing 
him’ not personally, in the calm afterthought of 
the transactions which of late had caused so 
wide discussion, desired to bear testimony to his 
honest purpose and courageous public spirit. 
So the beautiful village, in ita living green, 
with the long and substantial workshops closed, 
as though, aside from the day, they missed their 
great designer and builder, was filled with thou- 
sands from all sections of the State to show 
their cordial regard. The old family man- 
sion was more than filled; and, overrunning the 
spacious grounds, and the neighboring roadways, 
and the quiet yards of neighbors, were those 
who, during the sad services, were discussing 
among themselves the excellences of the de- 
parted. 

Some idea may be gathered of this truly sig- 
nificant occasion when we mention that among 
those who went down to Easton to share in the 
obsequies were Vice President Wilson, Senator 
Boutwell, Representatives Butler, Twichell, 
and Gooch, Collector Russell, Postmaster Burt, 
Lieutenant-Governor Talbot, President Loring, 
Speaker Sandford, Auditor Endicott, Secre- 
tary of the Board of State Charities Pierce, 
Mayor Pierce, Street Commissioners Smith and 
Talbot, ex-Governer Gardner, ex-Mayorand ex- 
Congressman Rice, Jacob Sleeper, George B. 
Upton, George P. Sanger, George C. Richard- 
son, Nathaniel H. Emmons, Peter Harvey, 
Peter Butler, E. W. Kinsley, E. H. Rollins, 
Francis B. Hayes, Joseph F. Paul, John Gard- 
ner, Robert K. Potter, and others, of Boston 
and vicinity; Charles i. French, Ellis Ames, 
Samuel B. Noyes, O. S. Chapman, J. Mason 
Everett, Rev. Messrs. Hartman and Savory, 
Ezra S. Brewster, J. W. Wattles, George E. 
Downes, and ethers, of Canton; E. J. Sher- 
man of Lawrence; J. N. D. Hall, Harrison 
Tweed, Samuel Crocker, H. W. Fuller, Mayor 
Fox, James Brown, W. A. Reed, J. H. An- 
thony, President Lovering, and others, of Taun- 
ton, with O. C. Slater, William H. Davis, Na- 
thaniel W. Walker, and other business associ- 
ates from New York, and various other cities. 
The body lay in a room apart from those 
where the services were held. ‘The casket was 
very plain, and was covered with black broad- 
cloth, festooned with smilax. The top was 
half-opened, showing the face of the deceased, 
the expression of which was calm and peaceful. 
The floral tributes were numerous and very 
beautiful. At the head and feet were crosses of 
rosebuds and lilies standing in beds of violets 
and verbenas. At the feet there were also 
standing a crown and un anchor. On each side 
were crowns, anchors, crosses and lyres, and 
on the casket, in a bed of carnations, was the 
word “Rest” in blue violets with a frame-work 
of calla-lilies. ‘There were also a number of 
beautiful wreaths. 

The services were commenced shortly after 
two o'clock, Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and an old 
friend of the family, officiating. After the read- 
ing of selections of Scripture, the quartette of 
the Unitarian Church of North Easton sang a 
funeral hymn: ‘Cast thy burden on the Lord,” 
and Mr. Shippen then recited the following ex- 
tract from Whittier’s “My Soul and I” :— 
Know well, my soul, God's handcontrols 
Whate’er thou fearest ; 


Round him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 
What to thee is shadow, to him is day, 
And the end he knoweth ; 
And not on a blind or aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 
In life, in death, in dark and light, 
All are in God’s care ; 
Sound the black abyss. pierce the deep of night, 
And he is there. 
All which is real now remaineth, 
And fadeth never; 
The hand which upholds it now sustaineth 
The soul forever. 
Leaning on him, make with reverent meekness 
His own thy will, 
And with strength from him shall thy utter 
weakness 
Life’s task fulfill. 


And that cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark in view, 
Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through. 
The appropriate, appreciative and beautiful 
address of Mr. Shippen which followed we give 
elsewhere. The rich, sympathetic quality of 
his voice never sounded more metodiously than 
on this occasion, when his whole heart was in 
the service of justice to the deceased. Its 
perusal will gratify, without doubt, all our 
readers. 

Rev. C. C. Hussey of Billerica, formerly the 
resident pastor of the village, followed Mr. 
Shippen with some remarks, addressed more 
particularly to the bereaved family of the de- 
ceased. Rev. Mr. Shippen then offered a com- 
forting prayer, another hymn was sung by the 
choir, and a benediction pronounced by Rev. 
W. D. Chapin. The procession was then 
quietly made up. It was quite large, and in- 
cluded some four hundred of the employes of 
the manufactories there. The pall-bearers were 
Messrs. Caleb Carr, Sydney Packard, Reuben 
Meader, Benjamjn J. Blaisdell, O. A. Day, 
John Carr and D. C. Lilly, all of whom were 
employes in the Ames establishment. The re- 
mains were conveyed to the town cemetery and 
interred in the family enclosure by the side of 
other deceased members of the family circle. 

So terminated the honors paid by family and 
friends to the deceased at his own quiet home. 
In past years, while the older nations were ac- 
customed to consider American manufactures 
crude and imperfect, it was no small service to 


if some of his measures touched the verge of 


MINOR MATTERS. 


American Socrat Science Association.— 
A very interesting session of this body nas been 
held this week in this city. On Tuesday even- 
ing Mr. Dorman B. Eaton of New York read a 
suggestive paper on municipal governments, 
recommending their divorcement from national 
political bearings, which was followed by an 
interesting discussion. On Wednesday a very 
interesting paper was presented by Mr. Higgin- 
son on the ‘‘Higher Education of Women.” A 
discussion followed, participated in by Professor 
Agassiz, President Eliot of Harvard College, 
and Professor Raymond of Vassar College, 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Cheney 
and Mrs. Howe. An essay by Joseph S. Ropes 
of Boston on the ‘‘Restoration and Reform of 
our Currency,” and a paper on ‘‘Public Vacci- 
nation,” prepared by Dr. Frank Foster of New 
York, divided the residue of the time. On 
Thursday the association closed its session, pa- 
pers being read on ‘‘The Influence of Sex on 
Crime,” by Dr. Edward Jarvis of Boston; 
“The History of the International,” by D. A. 
Wasson, read by Dr. D. F. Lincoln; ‘‘Legisla- 
tion in Relation to Pharmacy,” by Professor G. 
F. H. Markoe of Boston; and ‘‘Some Results of 
the Census of 1870,” by General F. A. Walker of 
New Haven, Conn. The discussions of the 
day were participated in by Mrs. Howe, John 
T. Sargent, Mary Carpenter, George H. Vib- 
bert, Rev. Mr. Muzzey, E. M. Chamberlain, 
Dr. Jarvis, Edward Atkinson, and others. ‘The 
proceedings gave great satisfaction. 


Joun Stuart Mitt.—All thinkers and re- 
formers will concur in opinion as to the loss to 
the world in the death of that eminent scholar 
and statesman, John Stuart Mill. No writer 
upon the fundamental questions of social or 
political science is so well known as Mill. The 
son of John Mill, one of the founders of the 
Westminster Review, author of Mill’s History 
of India, and active in the service of the East 
India Company, he was born in 1805, in London. 
For a long time he held a position in the India 
House, during which time he accomplished 
much literary work. In 1845 he published his 
“Svstem of Logic,” which gave him a foremost 
place among the literary men of the world. 
Then followed his ‘‘Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,” his work ‘On Liberty” and his ‘‘Sub- 
jection of Woman,” *‘Of Comtism,” ‘‘Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” and other works. In 1865 he was 
a Commoner, representing Westminster. In 
1870 he was elected an associate of the Belgian 
Royal Academy. He was editor and part pro- 
prietor of the Westminster Review for five 
years. Mill wasa positivistin philosophy. He 
had no respect for any existing theories or prac- 
tices unless they commend them-elves, tu his 
judgment, and his efforts were constantly turned 
against error. During our recent war he was 
a strong friend of the North and the Union. 
His whole life was filled with efforts toward re- 
form. He was specially an advocate of woman 
suffrage, and a firm defender of the right. He 
was a feurless and strong writer, and has done 
much to benefit his age and the world. 


Summer Travet.—Notwithstanding the dis- 
position manifested by winter to linger in the 
lap of spring, people are already asking, Where 
shall we go this summer? Thousands are go- 
ing to Vienna. Other thousands talk about a 
run to California, the seashore, the mountains, 
the country—all who can are going somewhere. 
This universal ‘‘changing of spots” in the hot 
season constitutes what we term summer travel. 
In this connection we wish to call public atten- 
tion to the fact that the only company in 
America that writes yearly or monthly policies 
of insurance against general accidents is the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
which in its nine years of business has issued 
over two hundred and eighty thousand accident 
policies. This plan of insurance grants a fixed 
sum, $1000 to $10,000, in case of fatal acci- 
dent, and a stated sum per weck, $5 to $50, for 
wholly disabling injury by accident, and the 
whole cost is but $5 to $10 per thousand, 
yearly, for men not engaged in hazardous occu- 
pations. This insurance is by no means con- 
fined to ‘‘accidents of travel,” but covers the 
endless variety of casualties to which every 
man is exposed in the lawful pursuit of busi- 
ness or pleasure. In the experience of this 
company about one in every sixteen of all its 
insured has been paid a sum varying from $5 to 
$10,000 for death or injury—the payments thus 
made averaging seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a day for every working day in the com- 
pany’s history. The object of this article is 
simply to remind our readers of the advantages 
offered by this successful and reliable company, 
and to suggest that a suitable time to procure 
such a policy is before an accident befalls them. 
The whole business can be transacted and a 
policy delivered in ten minutes’ time, at any 
agency. The Travelers has an office in this 
city at No. 89 Washington street, Chas. G. C. 
Plummer, General Agent. 


Anotuger PartiaL Arctic Faiture.—The 
week brings tidings of the partial failure of the 
polar expedition which sailed from New York 
with Capt. Hall at its head some two years ago. 
The departure of the*steamer ‘‘Polaris,” which 
had been fitted out by the government at great 
expense, will be remembered by all our readers. 
In November, 1871, Capt. Hall died, by apo- 
plexy, on board his vessel, just after returning 
from a trip by sledges as far north as long. 82 
deg. 16 min. ‘The ‘Polaris” was already in 
winter quarters, this being in lat. 81 deg. 38 
min., long. 71 deg. 44 min., and the body of 
the gallant captain was buried at that point on 
shore. Not until the August following, 1872, 
did the ‘‘Polaris” leave her roorings, and she 
then drifted slowly with the ice in a southerly 
direction. On the 15th of August the pressure 
of the ice became so heavy upon the ship that 
it was deemed prudent to take measures for 
deserting her. She was already beginning to 
leak badly. The work of landing provisions 
was well under way when, in the darkness of 
the night, the ‘‘Polaris” broke from her moor- 
ings and disappeared, dividing the party in 
twain. Capt. ‘'yson, the assistant navigator, 
with ten white men, and eight Esquimaux, four 
of the latter being children and two women, 
were left upon the ice, with boats, to be 
sure, but with insufficient supplies. ‘The sub- 
sequent adventures of this party, their attempt 
and failure to reach the shore, the loss of their 
boats, their short rations, their drifting south- 
ward on the floes, and their final rescue in lat. 
53 deg. 35 min., by the steamship ‘Tigress,” 
which carried them into Roberts’ Bay, N. F., 
make a story of exciting interest. Of the 
“Polaris” nothing has since been heard. At 
her disappearance she was reported to be leak- 
ing no more than usual, but she was without 
boats. Capt. Buddington was lett in command, 
with the thirteen of the crew and abundant 
supplies. Their fate of course is at present a 
matter of conjecture. The survivors judge 
that they cannot get clear of the ice before 
July, and that, if the ship proved unseaworthy, 
the escape of the party would depend on their 
ability to make new boats. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Denial of Courtesies in Travelling. 

Mr. Epiror:—In the Commonwealth of last 
Saturday, alluding to the ejectment from the 
cars on a Georgia railroad of Mr. Smith, a 
colored man who was travelling with Congress- 
man Hooper of this city, in the capacity of a 
nurse, Mr. Hooper being an invalid, you re- 
mark that Mr. Hooper protested against the out- 
rage and was answered by the railroad officials 
“that he must remember that he was in the 
State of Georgia.” You add that Mr. Smith 
intends to seek legal redress for the gross viola- 
tion of his personal rights to which he was sub- 
jected. You express the hope that he will press 
his suit. 

While I give Mr. Smith my warmest syinpa- 
thies and interest in his case, and trust that he 
will seek all the remedy which the national law 
provides to protect citizens from such gross 
abuses as were practised towards him on the 
Georgia railroad because of his color, I find 


on the heads of ‘‘you Northern people!” Tom, 
the discredited man, said to me very frankly : 
“I don’t think much of Northern white folks!” 
I did not blame him, Mr. Editor, for his de- 
preciating estimate of our humanity and sense 
of right. 

_ You know very well, Mr. Editor, that there 
ig no nonsense in me in respect to social 
equality. I claim the privilege of choosing my 
own companions. I am not moved to cultivate 
social relations with « black man simply be- 
cause he is black; nor to fraternize with a white 
man because he is white. I mean to indulge 
my personal tastes and sympathies in matters 
of private life; but I do yo armed against any 
and all infringements upon the equal rights of 
man, black or white, under our laws—against 
persecution and oppression because of race, 
color or opinion. I will add to this a single 
moral sentiment. 

In times past, as a nation, and as individuals, 
responsible for the exercise of a very large 
political power, we have done grievous wrong 
and horrible injustice to the race of black men. 
It is a duty which every white citizen owes to 
his manhood that the black citizen should be 
hereafter guarded and protected in the exercise 
of all his civil and social rights—the more 
strongly so because we have heretofore de- 
based him by a degrading servitude; reduced 
him below tie level of man in the scale of 
civilization; made him a type of ignorance and 
infamy—a slave. He must be made to see and 
experience that under the new and better or- 
ganization of political law and public opinion 
he is aman—not e chattel of the auction-block— 
has rights in New England as well as in Georgia. 

SENEX. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, May 13, 1873. 
RUBENSTEIN’S FAREWELLS. 

Rubenstein will sail away from us on the 24th 
inst.; his passage is engaged in the steamer 
Donau; but befure he goes he will play for us, 
if not everything he knows, enough to suggest 
the possibility that there is nothing in the way 
of musical composition in the known world he 
cannot or does not play. ‘Blessings bright- 
en as they take their flight,” is an old saying. 
Taken in connection with that other, of good 
Dr. Young, ‘Speech burnishes our mental mag- 
azine,” we get the gauge of Rubenstein’s bril- 
liancy as he departs; for whatever instrument a 
great artist makes his own, it is the medium 
through which he speaks to the public. He 
gives seven matinee recitals at Steinway Hall, 
the first on May 12th, and the last on May 22d. 
In the first six he speaks in other tongues, in 
terpreting the different schools of music from 
Bach up to the present day; giving us what is 
best in the compositions of Bach, Handel, 
Hadyn, Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Thatberg, Liszt, &c.; but in the last recital he 
speaks to us in his own tongue, and we have 
seventeen Nocturnes, Barcaroles, Romances, 
&c., by Rubenstein. The second recital is en- 
tirely devoted to Beethoven's Sonatas, six of 
which are given. ‘The fourth is all Schumann, 
the titth all Chopin, the sixth devoted chiefly to 
the interpretation of Liszt. Would you attend 
these recitals? You shall go to every one and 
have a reserved seat for ten dollars. If you are 
fond of piano-music then will you think your 
time and money well expended. If you are 
nut, and go simply because others do, or be- 
cause somebody gives you tickets, you will be 
like a friend of mine who insists upon going be- 
cause he says he wants to “try it on.” ‘I count 
those happy who endure.” 





SHALL WE HEAR HIM AGAIN? 
It is said that these are our last opportunities 
of ever hearing Rubenstein play in public— 
that he has intimated to his friends in his coun- 
try that it is his last season as a performer: 
whether he will devote himself hereafter to the 
duties of 4 composer and conductor, or whether 
he will retire, like Liszt, overweighed with gold- 
en honors and fatigued with riches, into indefi- 
nite contemplation, deponent saith not. At any 
rate, he is tur us a limited luxury. The last 
piece he will play on the afternoon of May 22d 
will be variations on Yankee Doodle, when of 
course there will be enthusiasm indeed. He 
bids the Brooklynites farewell this evening at a 
concert given at Dr. Scudder’s church, under the 
auspices of the Scudder Union. Wieniawski 
will draw his bow in connection with Ruben- 
stein (I might say make a final bow, if I wanted 
to be excessively funny, but I don’t), and 
Liebhardt will sing as well as she is able. The 
American public don’t seem to care much about 


not enough to keep quiet and enjoy. Why 
these wild and irrelevant remarks? I will tell 
you. I attended the last rehearsal of the 
Church Music Association, last week. Here was 
I in a mood to enjoy the music; here was the 
music capable of giving enjoyment; and here 
was a young man directly behind me whose ap- 
pearance would suggest him capable of better 
things thump-thump-thumping away with his 
heels at the same time that he developed an 
affinity for my shoulder. ‘Can such things be 
and not o’ercome us like a summer-cloud ?” 
Who could tell whether the music was good or 
not? There was a symphony by Haydn with a 
solo fur Mr. Bergner that I know must have 
been lovely; Weber's Massin G, and Mendels- 
suhn’s ‘“Walpurgis Night,” which surely were 
well rendered. (Imagine any one having the 
audacity to put his foot through whole bars of 
Weber’s Mass! One can forgive it when the 
orchestra plays Strauss waltzes, but in this, ro! 
no! never!) I seem tu have a faint remem- 
brance that Mr. Rennertz sang superbly, that 
Mrs. Gulager was very lovely in her parts, 
but there is such a glamour of thumping young 
man over it all I cannot say decidedly. At the 
concert on Thursday night the annoyance was 
spared me. Mr. Bergner’s solo was charming, 
and was encored by an appreciative house. 
The chorus sang very smoothly, receiving an 
encore for that quaint tripping measure, ‘Dis- 
perse, disperse, ye gallant men.” Mr. Rennertz 
did sing superbly; Mrs. Gulager very charm 

ingly. The other soloists were Mr. Le gatt, 
tenor, and Miss Antoinette Henne, contralto. 
Miss Henne’s full rich voice was heard to great 
advantage in the “Walpurgis Night”"—her “On 
the Ramparts” being given with’ much effect. 
The chorus seems to be a little unevenly bal- 
anced, there being too many sopranos for the 
tenors, and too few bassos for the altos. At any 
rate, the tenors seemed to be rather squelched 
by the sopranos, the other night, the sopranos 
taking up so much room that the tenors were 
obliged to take their high notes in the organ 
loft—left them there a good many times, I should 
think. The vassos had room enough ; that wasn’t 
their fault. They could with truth have said, in 
the words of the old song, ‘‘We are not enough.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Madrigal Society of New York gave their 
last concert of the season at Steinway Hall on 
Friday night before a crowded house. It was 
given for the benefit of the family of the origina- 
tor and leader, who died this past winter. It 
was a very choice concert, as all the concerts 
given by his society are. Lachner’s ‘Hymn to 
Music” and Mendelssohn's ‘Judge me, 0 God,” 
and ‘Hear my Prayer,” were among the finest 
pieces given.—Miss Sterling, who gave a fare- 
well concert at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
last Monday, gives a farewell concert to-night 
in New York. She goes abroad very soon to 
study—wishing to devote herself more particu- 
larly hereafter to oratorio.—The good Tamber- 
lik, who was to have blessed us with opera some- 
time this spring, has failed us. T'am, the gay and 
festive call him—and very festive he seems to 
be, coming and not playing: he came to New 
York a weck or two ago, but could not seen¥ to 
get up a company, and so shook the dust from 
his feet at New York and departed for Europe, 
not in scorn so much as because New York was 
dusty. We have understood all along that he 
was to bring his opera company with him, but 
no; he seemed to think he was going to find it 
here. So we'llhave noopera. There is enough 
without it.—Theodore ‘Thomas begins his sum- 
mer evening concerts to-night at Central Park 
Garden. We will go there. Mas. 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 14, 1873. 
THB LATE CHIEF JUSTICE. 
On G street, in this city, near Eighteenth, 
still stands the old mansion of William Wirt, 
author of the question, ‘‘Who was Blenner- 
hasset?” known to every school-boy in the 
land. But that question was not the only title 
Mr. Wirt had to distinction, and, of the others, 
the fact that he taught law to two such scholars 
as Rufus Choate and Salmon P. Chase, one the 
most brilliant of American advocates, and the | 


men, will be one of the longest to be remembered 
in connection with him. I first saw Mr. Chase 
in April, 1861, and his splendid form, searching 
eyes, well-shaped, massive head, and royal bear- 
ing, were a pleasure to see, as they proved | 
that the race of great men had not entirely de- | 
parted, and at that particular moment our coun- 
try stood in special need of a few great men. 
Mr. Seward was inferior in personal appear- 
ance, and would pass among the crowd without 
attracting any attention, unless he happened to 





hearing Liebhardt, but probably there is some 
young man in the Scudder Union who does; and 
if he only had ears long enough to hear for 
those who don’t want to, it would be well. 
That being out of natureis not, I suppose, to be 
hoped for, and I’m afraid it is past praying for. 
THE LAST PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
All blessings do not brighten as they take 


be known. Mr. Lincoln was a tall figure, and 
had a countenance to excite curiosity and study, 
but he was so ungainly that, disconnecting him 
from his character, one found it difficult to 
admire him. But it was otherwise with Chase, 
whose personal presence was as striking almost 
as Daniel Webster's, though he did not resem- 
ble Webster—being taller, not quite so stout, and | 
fair in complexion. Seeing him, one felt that 





their flight. The Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn gave its last concert on Saturday 
evening last, and instead of the last being the 
best, the last was decidedly the poorest, of the 
serics of five which have been given. The or- 
chestra spoke long and loudly, but left the im- 
pression that unless they could have spoken to 
better purpose they might as well have been 


we had men at the council-boards, and that the | 
representations of Democratic papers, that all | 
the talent and all royal manhood had gone off | 
with Jeff Davis and Wigfall, were not true. 
But there was another reason why Mr. Chase | 
was regarded with peculiar interest at that mo- | 
ment. He was in the Cabinet as the represen- | 
tative of the radical wing of the party, and was 





silent. We have some rare performers among 
the Philharmonic orchestra, and many who, if not 
the best, are conscientious and painstaking art- 
ists; but there are also many careless and negli- 
gent ones, and it sometimes seems as if the last 
were the majority. There had been considerable 
controversy about a symphony by Prof. Ritter 
which had been placed on the programme. Some 
members of the orchestra, upon the first play- 
ing, wanted it struck off, and a great propor- 
tion of the members of the society sympathized 
with the orchestra. Of course there was an 
opposed party who were determined it should 
remain. ‘he symphony, which was suggested 
by, and based upon, a poem of Victor Hugo's, 
and which is emotional, and of the style called 
progressive, is exceedingly difficult, and at the 
first playing the orchestra made a perfect mess 
of it. It was then moved that it be removed; 
the music-of-the-futurists put their respective 
feet down and said ‘‘No!” arguing that it would 
be an affront to Prof. Ritter, after once playing 
it, to strike it from the programme. On the 
other hand the opposed argued that it would be 
a much greater affront so to mangle it before 
the public that Prof. Ritter himself would be 
ashamed to claim it as his own. The musical- 
futurist carried the day, and it was determined 
it should be retained. It was a refreshing and 
salutary sight, at the second rehearsal, to see 
Mr. Bergman stirred from his usual easy-going 
good humor and placidity to wrathful vehe- 
mence and great indignation as he tried to 
make the orchestra render the symphony as he 
would have them; and even at the concert on 
Saturday night, so vexed was his righteous soul 
within him, that he could not forbear from 
wagging his head and actually hissing at them 
when for ‘‘piano” they would play ‘‘forte.” It 
was said by some that the orchestra did not want 
to play it, and did not mean to play it, decently ; 
but of course that could be hardly true. We 
must give even the most foolish and unreliable 
members of an orchestra credit for some com- 
mon-sense, and in doing a thing of the kind 
they would stand palpably in their own light. 
The truth was the orchestra was indifferent, 
and when an orchestra is indifferent to a selec- 
tion, not rapport with the music or the com- 
poser, it will not play its best, by any means; 
and so, with all Mr. Bergman's endeavors to 
have it otherwise, the symphony went off in 
rather a slovenly manner. The other prin- 
cipal orchestral piece on the programme was 
Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony, which was ren- 
dered passably; no more. The gem of the 
evening was a solo for the violoncello, played 
exquisitely by Mr. Bergner—an adagio by Bar- 
giel. Whatever Mr. Bergner undertakes he 
does well—a conscientious and‘a rare artist, the 
finest performer in the Philharmonic, and the 
best ‘cellist we have in any orchestra. The 
vocal part of the concert was well sustained by 
Miss Beebe, of New York, and the English Glee 
Quartette, also our own. Mrs. Moulton was to 
have been the soloist, but she failed us, being 
obliged to go South. Then there was some 
discussion about having Lucca, but the direc- 
tors, upon reflectiun, concluded they couldn’t 

d dollars apiece for two 


not contaminated with any leprosy of compro- 
mise such as had affected those other eminent 
radicals, Seward and Charles Francis Adams, 
and he was nota victim of any ninety-day delu- 
sion which then seemed to threaten the govern- 
ment with cotal paralysis. Mr. Adams, indeed, 
tries to help Seward’s reputation on the ninety- 
day matter by insinuating that the prediction 
was an assumption of confidence designed for 
effect abroad—a whistling dodge to keep up ap- 
pearances of not being scared. But it was 
poor whistling, and deceived nobody; yet it 
gave our people chills, and made us teei that 
the government was not going to be equal to 
the crisis. 

At this time, and later, Chase was the hope 
and stay of the radicals; and so long as noth- 
ing was done to make it inconsistent with his 
honor to remain in the Cabinet they were not 
without hope. The sublime tact of Mr. Lin- 
coln in adjusting the cross tendencies and the 
personal ambitions of the two great rivals so as 
to satisfy both, and keep their adherents in line 
in support of his administration, must ever be 
regarded as an achievement superior to any 
which either Seward or Chase accomplished. 
Inthe Treasury Mr. Chase was highly suc- 
cessful as a financier, and fairly won the honors 
he received; but he lacked prime administrative 
qualities, though he has not suffered much on 
that account. The outside world know so little 
about the interior workings of the departinent 
that they cannot judge in a matter of that sort, 
and their estimate of the ability of the finance 
minister is made exclusively on the success otf 
his leading schemes. He was not a good judge 
of men, and so vain of his own powers, and so 
susceptible to flattery, that he became a frequent 
victim to the wiles of toadies and schemers. 
To make the matter worse, he was keeping an 
eye on the presidency, and all the time arrang- 
ing the patronage to count in that direction 
somewhat; not of course making appointments 
that he knew were bad, but blindly; being in- 
clined to doubt the possibility of a good Chase 
man being unfit for a place he wanted. This 
foolish notion defeated itself, for when insisted 
upon in the case of filling the office of Assistant 
Treasure: of New York by a man whose stature 
Mr. Lincoln had measured and found wanting, 
it compelled the retirement of the Secretary 
and the spiking of his principal gun; in fact, 
it was the defeat of his aspirations to succeed 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The erroneous proceedings that were insti- 
tuted and tolerated by the charlatans and hum- 
bugs who held sway by ministering to the inor- 
dinate vanity of the Secretary were numberless, 
costly, and will trouble the goverment for years 
to come. Administrations of sub-departments, 
where hundreds of millions were involved, 
lapsed into chaos, and remain there, merely for 
the want of a little care and common-sense 
at their inauguration. But Mr. Chase knew 
rothing save what the toadies told him, and he 
would listen to no information or hints that did 
not come through the very sources that were | 
running the machine to destruction. ‘This, | 
however, does not apply to all branches of the 








apostatized from their political faith and at- 
tempted to reach the presidency on the platform 
of conservatism, he did not appear to heed. 
He thought the period of reaction, which had 
long been feared and threatened, was about_j 
come, and he was anxious to take the wav’ av 
its inception and be borne along upon its cul- 
minating strength. It was a bad venture, and 
he lost all. He undertook to play in a role not 
adapted to his abilities, and as a political harle- 
quin he could not succeed. Even Seymour 
could beat him in that line, and Greeley sur- 
passed him easily. 


court Democracy. He was aristocratic in taste, 
regal in bearing, domineering in will, and not 
at all the man to ‘run with the machine,” and 
take with the “b-hoys.” In religion he was an 
Episcopalian, and went with his cabinet asso- 
ciates to the fashionable church until about the 
time of his political somersault, when he com- 
menced attendance at Wesley Chapel—the only 
aristocrat there—one of those primitive little 
establishments where the customs of the origi- 
nal Methodists still prevail in shouts of **Amen!” 
groanings, and a preponderance of doubtful 
grammar in the extemporancous discourses. 
The Chief- Justice could hardly have been in- 
structed, save by the presence of the spirit, for 
when Presbyterians like Dr. Iloge of Richmond, 
Unitanans like Bellows and Collyer, or Baptists 
like Dr. Boardman, came to preach, he got 
away from Wesley and took advantage of their 
ministrations. That he shouid choose for re- 
ligious associates the plain and godly Metho- 
dists, and at the same time for political asso- 
ciates the class of men who are noted for their 
want of sympathy with the enterprises of the 
church, excited unfavorable comment: but it is 
the way of men, and particularly of aspiring 
men, thus to do. 

Mr. Chase was intellectually able, but not a 


like Daniel Webster. Uf he took a big tee he 
was not likely to make a present of the whole 
of it to an unfortunate classmate, as Webster 
once did. Begyars didn’t bother him as they 
did Greeley, and if he presided or took part in 
public meetings he chose those where bishops, 
scholars and dignitaries were to figure, and 
avoided all others. He was in the anti-slavery 
movement on principle and not sympathy, and 
it may safely be asserted that he never held 
stock in the underground railroad. His am- 
bition was honorable, but not unseltish; and 
was so towering that it warped his discernment 
and judgment. He made wrong calculations at 
the critical time, and dam:.ged his political rep- 
utation by the same act whereby he threw awa; 

his only chance for the Presidency. 

Notwithstanding these jittlh political shifts 
and dodges on his part, so unworthy of him, he 
commanded great respect to the last. People 
were sorry for his weakness, yet forgave it om 
account of his eminent services. 

There was a large attendance at his tuneral, 
and due honor was accordgd to the departed 
statesman. 

TRUMBULL AS A GRABBER. 

My feelings are much injured by the attaeks 
of the Liberal press on Mr. Trumbull for ae- 
cepting his portion of the ‘salary grab." 
When Mr. Trumbull was accused of grabbing 
ten thousand dollars for a couple of days? time 
in support of the cause of the country in the 
Supreme Court, taking the time for that pur= 
pose for which he was paid as Senator, these 
papers said nothing, and kept up their com- 
mendations of him as an example of virtuous 
statesmanship. Now, when he has taken only 
half the sum, covering not two days merely, 
but two years, they go for him! This is not 
fair. SeLBY. 


\ 





STATE HOUSE NOTES. 

Hon. J. W. Clark of Framingham, has beer 
appointed by Goy. Washburn as an Honorary 
Commissioner, and Mrs. Helen M. Barnard a 
Specia, Commissioner, to the Vienna Exposition. 

Col. Allen G. Shepard of Lynn has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the State Reform 
School at Westboro’. Mr. Shepard enlisted as 
a private in the Thirty-third regiment, and on 
his return home he was brevetted celonel. In 
1863 he was elected city marshal of Lynn, a 
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four years. He is about thirty years of age. 

The chief interest of the week has been the 
discussion of the terms and conditions of the. 
proposed consolidation of the Hoosac Tunnel 
lines into the Northwestern Railroad corpora- 
tion. Indeed, ali other subjects have given 
place to this. A vast interest is involved in 
the result, and the opinion seems to grow that 
the whole legislation is premature, and tiuat the 
right thing to do, ana the right man to do it as 
the head of whatever plan may finally be agreed 
upon, will be discerned with a litthe more time 
for consideration. 





CITY HALL NOTES. 

Chief Engineer Damrell, in his annual re- 
at the 
fire in ten minutes (which was 7.91 P.) M. after 
the alarm struck. He also prints that the fire 
broke out at 7.24 4. M. So that worthy officer 
declares the fire was burning twelve liours be- 
fore the telegraph-alarm people discovered the 
fact! What has Mr. Kennard to say to this? 

The Boston wood pavement (Morong & Co.'s) 


port, states that he was present great 


is to be laid on Columbus avenue between the 
railroad-bridge and Berkeley street. The com- 
mittee called for burnetized wood, but some 
chemists and others ask whether other treat- 
ment, as testified to by Constructor Hanscom, 
of the Navy Yard, and other experts, such as 
creosoted, for instance, is not equally, if not 
more, Valuable for street pavement. However, 
give us all the wool pavement you can, Messrs. 
Committee on Paving! 

The board of Aldermen, Monday afternoon, 
refused to extend the 
base-ball players upon the Common. 
was: Yeas—Cutter, Emery, Power, Sayward; 


area for professional 


The vote 


grown, Clark, Gatleld, Gib- 
son, Quincy, Stebbins. So the boys must look 
further, or to the Supreime Court. We admit 
there was some hard evidence offered as to the 
danger of the modern base-bail game when the 
ball is flying lively. The Council take time for 
considering the matter. 

John C. Tucker, the well-known Irish-Catho- 
lic Democratic member of the city government 


Nays — Bigelow, 


in former years, as well as of the Legislature, 
died in this city last Frid \y. Ife 
considerable native talent, and had many warm 
friends. He was buried on Monday from the 
Catholie church of Ridgewood, N. J., whose 
priest said he was the first Catholic-Lrish mem- 
ber of our city Common Council, House of 
Representatives and Senate of the State. We 
think this is a mistake, so far as the Council is 
concerned. 


was a man of 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The dailies are discussing the desirability and 
necessity of a public park for Boston. Alas 
the selfishness of Dorchester has indefinitely 
postponed such boon of any considerable size. 

Ex-Senator Pomeroy of Kansas anncunces 
that he will have nothing farther to do with 
politics. There is a possibility that he will 
leave Kansas and remove to New York where, 
he says, an “important and lucrative” position 
has been offered to him. 

In the Supreme Court, last Saturday, Judge 
Colt ordered a decree of divorce absolete in the 
case of Charles Sumner vs. Alice M. Sumner, 
on the ground of five years’ desertion. The ap- 
plication was not contested. F. V. Balch ap- 
peared for the libellant, an] Sidney Bartlett and 
T. K. Lothrop for the libellee. 

The Episcopalians of this diocese have chosen 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin H. Paddock, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Bishop, vice Eastburn, deceased. His 
chief competitor was Rev. Dr. James DeKoven 
of Wisconsin. ‘The result is a triumph of the 
low church, in opposition to the ritualisjic wing 
of the venerable church. Laus Deo! 

The managers of the ‘*Bazaar of the Nations,” 
to indicate the wealth of their resources, have- 


Mr. Chase was not the right kind of a man to 


man with a big heart, like Lincoln, or even’ 
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oases Fe well Boo) rsa on | sent to the editors of the weckly papers not 
iavi cn we sted. 
A Secretary of the Treasury has little time 


our reputation abroad to send into all the 
markets of the world a product of American 
industry bearing Oakes Ames’s name as the 
sufficient guarantee of honest work well done. 
While we Jo not sit in judgment on his acts, 
neither do we indulge in indiscriminate eulogy. 
His own honest spirit would repel that. He 
was one who would wish the old maxim, ‘“‘Speak 
only good of the dead,” translated ‘‘Speak only 
truth of the dead.” We should imagine his 
mute lips opening to rebuke us should we dare 
utter a word beyond the truth. Inheriting a 
name honored by the traditions of a father’s 
long career of integrity, having borne it for 
three-score years without a stain, having em- 
barked fortune and years of laborious, anxious 
toil in a national enterprise whose success 


should bring to it additional honor, we cannot 
believe that by any transactions of such trivial 
weight, at best, as the Credit Mobilier contracts 
he intended willfully and deliberately to dis- 
honor it. 


afford to pay five hundre : 
solos, and of course she woulin’t come and 


hear one; so we had home talent. After all, 
isn't home talent the best? We, the audience, 
were obliged to sit and listen, and be critical, if 
we felt so disposed, in the dark, or nearly in 
the dark, owing to the gasmen having ‘*struck. 
All the available light was given to the stage, 
and we were given to understand that at any 
time that might go out and the orchestra be left 
to “play by the light of the moon. Toilettes 
were at a discount and opera-glasses a burden. 
The light, however, held out to the end of the 
concert, and I am very much of opinion it would 
have held out if all the jets had been lit. It 
was a dreary house—and the blessings took 
their flight under a cloud. 

LISTENING TO MUSIC UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Why people will insist upon beating time 
with their feet is one of those questions that I 
am afraid will always remain unanswered. 
You will say they cannot help it, but they can 
help it, and therefore that is no answer ; then 
you will say it’s ‘‘natural cussedness ;” that’s no 
answer, either, for they should control their 
‘snatural cussedness.” How many a piece of 
exquisite music has been utterly spoiled for us 
by having in our vicinity some one who ha 
just music enough in them to want to nod their 
head or knock their boots upon the floor, but 


live in history, while many a lesser service, 
possibly, is forgotten. 

So, too, will Mr. Chase stand high in the an- 
nals of the country when his financial adminis- 
tration during our great civil war is recalled. 
No precedents or examples guided him for the 
peculiar work which he was to do. The occa- 
sion was all exceptional. As has been well 
siad, ‘‘he had to devise means for raising reve- 
nue from a country utterly unused to the pro- 
cesses usual for thet ead. There was not only 
no adequate machinery included in the scheme 
of administration, but the inadequate machinery 
in existence was completely blocked by the re- 
bellion. He had to provide money in amounts 
utterly beyond reach by taxation, and to bor 
Tow money of a people whose banking-system 
was overturned at the moment the loans were 
demanded.” Foreign governments, with their 
capitalists, were suspicious of our permanence. 
Even many of our own citizens hesitated to take 
our securities. With a grand conception of the 
deep-down loyalty and resolute purpose of the 
mass of the common people, the Secretary ap- 
pealed to them for his loans. They did not dis- 


New York 
detained | 


have been taken as an illustration in Mr. Matthew | the mortal form is hushed to silence, and to the 
Arnold's **Gospel of Sweetness and Light.” outward eye allissover. Let the inner eye of 

So ended a day which included a visit to | faith show us that better land beyond, where we 
Sevenoaks and its old mansion, and to the | ate still the children of God’s love; where the 
House of Commons during the University de- | fatherly arms are about us; and in the fresh 
bate. Perhaps it is rather fortunate for the | Schooling of his providence we can forever go 
good that the voyage to Egypt has done him | forward, correcting the old errors and mistakes 
that his experience of the London season is to | Of our childhood, passing up and on to higher 
terminate next Sunday, albeit that departure | Planes of usefulness in the endless career of 


for the offending officials an excuse—a weak 
one, it is true—for their conduct in similar acts 
on our New England railroads. I have in my 
mind an incident which occurred last summer 
on the New York and New Haven railroad. : 

I was a passenger in the ‘‘drawing-room’ 
car from New York to this city. A gentleman 
of Georgia and his daughter, very old friends 
ot mine, were also passengers m the same Car; 
a colored young man, formerly a slave and the 
property of the Georgian—who, by the way, was 
a paralytic invalid and since deceased—had ac- 
companied North his old master, to perform 
such offices on the journey as the health of my 
invalid friend might require. The servant was 
refused admission into the ‘‘drawing-room” car 
because he was a black man. The conductor 
of the car gave as the oaly reason for the man’s 
exclusion from the car his color; he gave it to 
me, personally, when I represented to him the 
absolute necessity of having the servant on the 
same car with his master, at hand to assist him 
The colored man was permitted to take a seat 
in a first-class car; but one in the ‘‘drawing- 
room” car with his invalid charge was denied 
him. The conductor said: “Such are my 
orders.” I was a good deal ashamed, you may 
be sure, especially as the young lady, the 
daughter of my friend, and a native-born 
Georgian, did not fail to heap up hot reproaches 


| printed on Sundays a bountiful selection of East- 
to make the acquaintance of his subordinates, |ern fruits and Western confections—all of 
and Chase had no inclination. Those imme- | Which were toothsome and everyway delicious, 
diately about him took good care, either by | and make one wish the bazaar might be a per- Keno 
orders or without, to indicate that there was no | petual pleasure. We return our honied thanks. the first tin 
| y , i 
approach to his presence, and that a common Professor Charles S. Sargent of Brookline is New Laver 
: > orview un-| , . f FERNS a aS 
clerk who should ee FS a re 3 >| doing a kindly act in inviting the public to visit Mr. Jam 
invited would suffer decapitation instantiy—the | : Rees : oer, 
only exception being clerks who wrote for | his conservatories. H¢e has the finest collection weeks 
: | : ; 
leading newspapers. This, and the manner of} of azaleas in the world, among them a single he made-s 
Mr. Chase when he met a subordinate, gave! specimen for which he has refused $1000. Mr. 
him a reputation for being haughty and im-/ Sargent is preparing with Mr. Munnewell of 
perious. Accordingly, there was very little | Wellesley for a show of rhododendrons on the CMB 
personal love for the man, and whatever! Gommon, late in the month, which cannot fail + hee 
e had came from his talents and his | to be very interesting. of the Am 
strength , 'y 
i inciple. When the lattez came to : : PoP this city m 
‘nigra Beal pong aa phe The rebellious State government of Louisiana 
0) ° : = 
Down to the election of 1864 I have good | subsides at the appearance of federal troope 
reason to know that Mr. Chase wished to be| Its honors are the butchering of half-armed 
known as a radical. He had held the doctrines McEnery and his sympathizers are 
of the radicals concerning the war and the acts the meaest of poltroons. They have no stom- 
of reconstruction. Subsequently he took un- ach for white armed men. ‘There is one power, 
usual pains to have it understood that he was a at least, which stands between Louisiana and ab- 
conservative, and, in fact, adopted the language | ,oiute ararchy—the military power of the na- 7 
tion. 


of ‘‘Barkis” and told the Democracy that he 
The News leased Tilton’s bookstore for 4 


Mr. Gila 


is deeply regretted here, especially as there are | eternity. 

so many devoted readers and disciples of his) , The friend who to-day passes from mortal 
who have not been able to see him. I-saw a! Sight, born January 10, 1804, one ofa family of i 
seven, of whom four are now on the other side, 


workingman yesterday who had come all the! 

way from Sunderland, near a day’s journey, | ad nearly completed the allotted period of NeXt saa 
simply to try and set eyes upon Emerson; and | threescore-years-and-ten; for nearly seventy heroes. 
this is hardly an excess beyond the enthusiam | Years he had walked in and out before you as 
which his works have awakened. Mr. Emer- Citizen, neighbor and friend. You who knew 
son leaves on Sunday next { April 27] for Rav- | him in the intimacies of the social circle recog- 
enscroft, the residence of Lord Amberley, and | nized in him a tenderness and warm-heartedness 
will then visit South Wales, when he will be a_ litde known to the general public who saw him 
guest at Cytarthta Castle. Merthyr Tydfil, the | Only in his outward career. Youkiew him asa 
residence of Robert Crawshay, Esq., the “Iron | firm, warm friend, holding fast his faith in those 
King.” Passing through Wales, be will visit | to whom he had once entrusted his confidence 
Oxtord, then Edinburg, and afterwards go to, even when that confidence was sorely tried. 
Manchester on a visit to the earliest of his) You knew him as one just in his dealings man 
English friends, Alexander Ireland, Esq., pro- | With man, having regiments of men in his em- 
prietor of the Manchester Examiner, sailing | Ploy who found him no tyrannical commsnder, 
from Liverpool on the 15th of May—so ending , but an honored, trusted leader to whom they 
the third of his visits to this country, each of | Pa¥ their tribute of respect and grateful affec- 
which will be always cherished among its liter- | 1on to-day. Through all the years of their life 
ary annals. walking side-by-side with his brother, holding 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is organizing a con- was ‘‘willin’,” in so many words. The fate of 
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r political faith and at- 
residency on the platform 
lid not appear to heed. 


hreatened, was about Js 
ious to take the wave ay 
yrne along upon its cul 
t was a bad venture, and 
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, and as a political harle- 
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A GRABBER. 
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publication office, Washington, opposite Milk, 
street, a most desirable location, but, tempted 
by a high rental, has leased it again, and taken 
the whole of Wellington’s store, in the Old South 
block, on Washington street, opposite School 
street. The News is looking up, and will soon 
be strongly on its feet. Mr. Cobb’s Suffolk 
County Journal looks very neatly in a new 
typographical outfit. 


the market by a rival publishing-house, but we 
are happy to say with very little apparent suc- 
cess. The old doctor knew how to compile an 
enduring and indispensable lexicon for all 
scholars, and consequently his Royal Quarto 
and other editions are in as constant demand as , 
when he was living. We publish some testi- 
monials in an advertisement elsewhere. 


“Faithful Unto Death”—not people in gen- 
eral, certainly, but—the heroine of a certain 
German tale by Hoffman, which Mrs. Laura 
Curtis Bullard has translated into adequate and 
admirable English, is the title of a work which 
will eventually come from the press of Shepard 
& Gill of this city. There is a curious inten- 
sity of interest in German stories. The Ger- | ° 
man people seem to feel more deeply and live 
more interjoriy than other natiens, and this 
freshly-translated serial is a good illustration of 
the peculiar German power with which excel- 
lent English renderings are now making us so 
familiar. 


The Concord Monitor speaks of the Spring- 
field Republican as “that modest sheet which 
employs callow collegians to do its editorial 
work and pays them starvation wages in orders 
on the store-keepers of that half-way village, 
and dismisses them as soon as they display any 
aptitude for journalism.” We did not think 
its business management was quite so poor as 
this, but will vouch that its editorial has been 
rather cheap of late. 








on; : rsp a 
Gov. Claflin, on his way to California, was 


detained by the great snow-storm on the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway week before last. The 
Governor writes to us from Denver, under date 
of May Sth.: ‘*This is a stirring city, destined 
in the future to be the great center between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Missouri river. The 


J. R, Osgood & Co. have just published a 
new poem by Robert Browning, bearing the 


singular title **Red Cotton Night-Cap Country.” | * 


on Monday night. 
Closkey, and having been prepared for a some- 
what higher grade of actors than his previous 
ventures have been, it is, comparably, a better 
effort than those never-to-be-forgotten mon- 


“Flynn's 


scenery is delightful and the climate admira- 


It must be worth reading, as it is Browning's; 


We were obliged last week to omit a few ap- 


proving words for Mr. Leslie Allen, who plays 
“Ignatius Wetzel,” the German surgeon, with 
a strength of characterization that made the 
brevity of his part quite provoking. 


The ‘‘New Magdalen,” with Miss Leclercq, 
has made a “hit,” and will be the attraction at 


this house for some time to come. 


THE ‘‘BOsTON.” 
The drama of *‘Poverty Flat” was produced 
It was written by Mr. Mc- 


trosities for which this author is responsible. 


The important elements of this drama are a 
faithful heroine, a devoted and despairing lover, 


guardian angel of an Irish miner, and a de- 


mon of wrath and villany in the guise of another 
miner. 
tively designated as the ‘‘revolver-angel” and the 
‘*pick-axe demon,” their appropriate and never- 


These opposing deities may be respec- 


bsent emblems beiag the afuresaid implements. 
’s” revolver never gocs off, and Black- 


ble. I think you would enjoy a trip to this|@94 a8 the British Quarterly says of him: 


point very much. Don’t go to California with- 


out stopping here.” 


“The knowledge of his poetry is widenings 
Men are beginning to perceive that it involve. 


burn’s pick-axe neve picks into anybody, but 
“the principle is the same.” The lovers are kept 
apart and estranged through the villany of the 


Postmaster Burt tendered a complimentary | & subtler and more profound and varied expe- ss 
dinner, Tuesday afternoon, at Young’s, to ex- | Mence of life than is possessed by any other 
Representative Twichell and architect Mullett ee oe gemmuntion 

ic page ooph ad “ »}one volume Hawthorne's exceedingly interest- 
for their aid and services in behalf of the new ing English sketches ‘Our Old Home,” and his 
postoffice in this city. It was an elegant affair, | posthumous novel ‘‘Septimius Felton.” Those 
who wish the best literature, and have not an 
edition of Hawthorne already, should procure 
the new library edition, which is compact and 


“ee 


th 


and distinguishingly attended—Assistant Seere- “ 


tary of the Treasury Sawyer, Senator Boutwell, 


Representative Butler, President Loring, Super- 
intendent Bryant, Mayor Pierce, Hon. A. H. 
Rice, E. W. Kinsley, E=q., and other prominent 
gentlemen, besides the guests, being present. 
The after-dinner speeches were pertinent and 
witty. 

Philadelphia is legislating and making prepar- 
ation enough now for the American centennial 
in 1876 to relieve her of all care and labor when 
We fear it will 
be somewhat like the case of the great jumper 
who was to excel all competitors—who began 
his run so far back, and put such energy into it, 
that when he reached the bound for the leap 
he hadn’t wind enough to lift himself from the 
ground! Boston will in all probability cele- 
brate the day by dedicating the elegant new 
soldiers’ monument on the Common, the bas 
relievus of which Mr. Milmore is now cutting 
abroad. It will be the most elegant monument 
in all the country. 


that important year gets along. 


Rey. Dr. Samuel Osgood protested, before the 


night, against two of the ‘“‘surprises’’ of recent 
history, the eight-hour strikes and woman-suf- 
frage.— Transcript. 


mind a genuine ‘‘surprise’—that of entertain- 
ing a gencrous conception of a reform before its 


realization! ‘There is no man quicker to wel- 


hungered for it for years. 


himself down a self-deluded humbug; but that 
is what he is, nine times out of ten, on questions 
that interest thinkers. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


Shepard & Gill present a very nice list of 





spring books clsewhere. 


The Unitarian festival this year promises a| bore’ under the direction of Mr. John A. How- 
: ard, Mrs. Kempton appearing in place of Mrs. 
Barry, who was then too ill to sing. 
nal of that town says of the performance of the 
quartette :— 


most delightful time. Particulars are given in 
a notice elsewhere. 
* 

That graceful, dclicate and expert  hair- 
dresser, Mr. James MceSwiney, has removed to 
29 Boylston street—central 
rooms, 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co. are pleasing 
an intinitude of ladies by their choice white 


cheap. 


tural on Thursday afternoon, was attended by 
avery brilliant audience, limited only to the | The play is handsomely and completely mount- 
ed; a cascade of real water lending effect to the 
realistic ‘‘mine scene” in the second act. 
Jast performance will be given to-night. 


capacity of the hall. 
was varie] somewhat from that announced. 
Could Schubert’s music always be rendered as 
was his fantasie in C-major, by the great artist, 
his compositions would hold the highest place 
inthe appreciation of connoisseurs of classic 
music. 
ber sonata with a grand brilliancy that aroused 
his audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Following 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs without Words,” inter- 
preted with subtle beauty and glowing sugges- 
tiveness. 
Schumann, and included three works of that | 4 
New York Historical Society, on Tuesday | composer, previously rendered by Rubinstein 
here. 
and endurance were exhibited with 
effect, his playing of the final movements again 
What a pity the Rev. Sam couldn’t give his | ¢xciting the previously wrought-up audience to 
renewed and prolonged demonstrations of de- 
light. 


Wednesday next, when a remarkable pro- 
come a successful cause, after a hard battle has | g"amme of thirty-four numbers, including sev- 
been fought for it, than he; and from the way | eral of Rubinstein’s own morceauz, and compo- 
he indites an epigram in its behalf one who | sitions by Chopin. Liszt, Henselt and Thalberg, 
didn’t know him would think he had toiled and | Will be performed. — ‘ 
It is a pity a man of | opportunity of hearing Rubinstein direct his 
so much sense as Sam should so often write | great Ocean Symphony, played by the Harvard 
Symphony Orchestra, will be offered. 
Wieniawski and the orchestra wiil render other 
selections at this concert, which will be given 
at Tremont Temple. 
the last appearances of Rubinstein. 


success. 


and well-lighted | attendance, and to say that the performance 
was highly appreciated by all is but a poor E 
meed of praise. s 
Messrs. Il. K. White, Jr., C. 
Jenny Twitchell Kempton and Mrs. J. M. Os- 





MUSIC NOTES. 
RUBINSTEIN’S RECITALS. 
The second Rubinstein matinee, at Horticul- 


th 


The programme played 


For the second number he gave a We- 


this came an exquisite series of 


The remaining numbers were by 


In the ‘‘Carnival,” his giant strength F 
wonderful 


C 


The third and last matinee will be given on 


In the evening the rare ee 
4 


Herr = 


These will positively be 


THE INGLESIDE QUARTETTE. 
This new combination is meeting with fine 
Its last concert was given at Brattle-| 1 


A jour- 


An audience of at least 450 persons were in| ni; 


The quartettes, as sung by 


Hl. Clark, Mrs. | * 


attract throngs of visitors. 
constantly added. Among the latest are shawls Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 


manufactured from the wool of South American 
llamas; bricks of tea; note paper stamped | tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 


lineated. 
ness, order, and handsome dresses (in costume) 
of the attendants, and, more, with the freshness | DAY AFTERNOON, May 29th, at the Boston Music 
and variety of the goods offered for sale at very | Hall, at tive o’clock. 

reasonable figures. 
open one more week, which is good news to | promise that the occasion will be one of marked in- 
thousands heretofore detained from visiting it. 


pick-axe demon” and the machinations of a 


jealous female rival, who intercepts the hero- 
ine’s dbillet-douz to her lover. 


Of course this 
little game” is at last discovered (by the ‘‘re- 


volver angel,” of course) and foiled by him at 


1e critical moment, to the lasting discomfiture 


of the ‘‘pick-axe demon,” who goes where the 


hempen” twineth. Mr. J. W. Albaugh plays 


well, but not remarkably, as ‘‘Tom Fiynn;” 
Mrs. Albaugh, a sister of Miss Maggie Mitch- 
ell, enacts ‘‘Gracie,” the heroine, very grace- 
fully. Mr. Murdoch plays the difficult part ot 


1e lover, ‘‘Joe Mercer,” with credit to himself. 


Mr. Weaver does the conventional melo-dra- 
matic villain as well as possible; and Mr. Ma- 
guinness and Mr. Bradford in negro parts 
infuse a dash of fun into the general solemnity. 


The 


The entertainment this afternoon will be given 


for the benefit of Mr. W. E. Sheridan, who will 
take his farewell of the hosts of friends he has 
made in Boston during the past two years. 
has judiciously selected the ever-popular play 
of ‘*The Marble Heart” for the performance. 
We have previously spoken of Mr. Sheridan’s 
‘Raphael’ as the tinest rendering of that ro- 
mantic character a Boston stage has witnessed 
of late years, and the beneficiary will have the 
support of Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Albaugh and Mr. 


He 


lbaugh in the other prominent parts. 
On Monday next the inimitable ‘‘Vokes 
amily” will reappear in their famous comedy, 


musical, and saltatorial specialty, ‘‘The Belles 
of the Kitchen.” 


The comedy, ‘‘A Bull ina 

hina Shop” will be given by the company. 
BAZAAR OF THE NATIONS. 

This exhibition at Music Hall continues to 

New features are 


ith the names of fashionable summer resorts, 


etc. The customs of the various country are 


ill shown, and many Scripture allusions de- 
Everybody is charmed with the neat- 


The bazaar will remain 


he managers have reason to be proud of their 


great success. 


IN GENERAL. 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Daly have severed 


their connection with the ‘‘Globe Theater.” 


Mr. George L. Osgood, the famous tenor, is 
xt going to St. Petersburg, as was reported, 


but will connect himself next term with the New 


nyland conservatory of music, in this city, as 
teacher. 


Mr. Maurice Grau announces an attraction 


barege and crape shawis, and equally tasteful | good, were models of harmony, atid could iard- | of extraordinary interest for next season in the 


parasols, sunshades and umbrellas. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. present a 
variety and excellence of kid gloves to the 
lady public which are truly surprising in view 
of the low prices. An examination will please 
generally. 


New words are required to properly describe 
for ladies’ use by Messrs. Cushman & Brooks. 


willingly come away empty-handed. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. advertise this 
week a. large 
shawls at only 83 each, and another lot of the 
popular mohair pongees so sought after by the 
ladies. ‘They are indeed choice goods. 


ly be excelled. 
ton were repeatedly encored while singing their 
solos, the audience hardly being satisfied with 
a third appearance. 
Rosebush” 
Mrs. Osgood’s ballads were perfect gems. 


repeat this concert at the same place, and will 
all the useful and seasonable articles spread out | probably accept after Mr. Howard’s return from 
the tour with Miss Starbird's troupe, for which 
The fact is no lady can visit their store and] he is engaged. 


Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Kemp- 


Mrs. Kempton sang ‘The | ! 
in a most exquisite manner, and |!" 


, Bes Ay 
The quartette has been cordially invited to i 


tre 


engagement for a series of one hundred repre- 
sentations in this country of Salvini, the leading 


agedian of Italy. Signor Salvini will arrive 
September next, and we may anticipate a 


revival of the great interest attendant upon 


adame Ristori’s first season in America: 





ART NOTES. 


ANOTHER COMPETITIVE SALE. 


and has fitted it up as a “CURE” for Chronic Diseases 


MR. PETERSILE 
Mr. Carlyle Petersile 


Among the specially 
Beethoven's Grand Sonata, op. 26, played with 


A'S RECITALS. 
u gave the first classical 


quantity of superior worsted | recital of lis spring term at the Meionaon on 
Wednesday afternoon to a brilliant audience. 


notable features were 


The “Eagle” clothing house makes another | ynusual power and effect; two fantasies by 


seream this week, and with full justification, 
for it sells enstom-style clothing at from six to 
eight dollars less on pants and coats than can 
be had at down-town establishments. Corner 
of Essex and Washington streets. 


Mendelssohn, and his Rondo Capsiccioso, most 
brilliantly interpreted; and ‘Octave Studies,” 
by Kullak, a novelty which displayed the art- 
ists’ skill in execution to exceptional advantage. 
The audience was closely attentive and warmly 


On Monday next Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes will open their gallery for a fourth com- 
petitive sale which is to consist principally of 
pictures by John J. Ennekings These pictures 
comprise views in the Adirondack Mountains, 
coast scenes, views in the suburbs of Boston, 
studies made in the burnt district, and a variety 
of Fruit and Flower Pieces. The collection is 
so uniformly excellent that it is not easy to 
point out any particular picture possessing 
qualities that distinguish it from others. 


appreciative, and although the programme was 
Dr. Dio Lewis, who needs no introdcution to} 4 fitthe long the interest seemed undiminished 
the health-seeking public, has taken the former | until the end. me 
anid CONCERT AT CANTON. 


fitted itup as a ‘teure” for chronic diseases of 
both sexes. It quite disarms disease of its ter- 
rors to be under Dr. Lewis’s genial ministra- | the auspices of the ladies of the Baptist church, 
tions. 


“Winthrop House,” on Bowdoin. street, 


Sundry professionals, with amateurs, gave a| tl 
concert at Canton, on Thursday evening, under 
ec 
principally managed by Mrs. E. P. Capen, by | ¢} 
Mr. Wakefield’s rattan furniture is the most} which $150 were realized. Messrs. H. L, 
elegant and comfortable summer outfit ever de- 
vised for houses, lawns, verandahs, &c. The 
articles are all things of beauty as well as dura- 


Alanson Belcher, with 
Mrs. Capen, Misses Ames, Bullard, Coombs, 
Smith and Bense, and others, participated, and 


bility, and the mind is sratitied ‘ qually with made a brilliant success. ti 
their taste and ingenuity. See his card else- een 
where ENTERTAINMENT AT THE 


A: select entertainment of music and read- 
ings will be given at the Commonwealth Ho- 
Miss Julia Gaylord, the 


Washington street extended will run through 
n portion of Beal & Hooper's extensive furniture t 
egies . ae tel en Monday next. 
establishment on Haymarket square; conse- 
quently they are offering great bargains to. sell 
off their stock to save removal. When we add 
that it is first-classin all respects, nothing more 


need be said. 


Miss Finkenstadt, the pianist, Miss Danforth, 


Koss _ : h 
the clocutionist, and Mr. Fessenden, will appear 





Mr. John L. Stevenson, 2 Faneuil Hall square, oe c 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 
choice assortment of cordials, wines, brandies, rie “‘cLOuE.” h 
and other liquors, to answer the orders of phy- ae : * ‘ ‘ le 
sicians incases ot sickness, and other emergen- Ihe ‘New Magdalen” has attested its claims ‘ 
cies. For honorable and candid dealing Mr. 
Stevenson has the confidence and favor of some 
ot our best taniiles. 


keeps constantly on hand, tor family use, a 





asa strong play by attracting a series of large 
audiences since its initial performance. With 
such material, an author like Wilkie Collins 
could not fail to make an original and power- 
fully interesting story; and as a story the piece 
is more finished than as a play. It is so 
thoroughly consistent in itself that any seeming 
improbability in fact 1s forgotten in following 
its course, and the sympathies of the listeners 
are closely enlisted in the development of the 
author's solution of his difficult and important 
social problem. Its intensely 
thrilling and absorbingly worked up, and the | b 


0 


The elegant store of Messrs. Butler & Nor- 


wood, #0 and 92 Tremoet street, altered and 


fi 
a 
a 


renovated, is destined to be one of the great 
central emporiums ot ladies’ goods, which will 
grow in popularity as time passes. It is now 
stocked with millinery, parasols, sunshades, 
small wares, &c., &c., tor the season’s use, and 
atYords great bargains for all callers. Their at- 
tractive advertisement gives full and instruct- 
ive particulars. 


0 


climaxes are 

The establishment of William Tufts, located 
in the new Odd Fellows’ Building on Tremont 
jare limned with a master-hand. As a play, 
there is something too much of moralizing, es- 
pecially in the character of *‘Julian Gray,” and, | t 


of the most popular in Boston. 
ilis and cake 
(especially wedding-cake, which he makes a 
specialty), and pure candy, have been known for 
He supphes parues, large or simall, at} 


| 


street, is one 


delicious salads, rich creams, 
time, these portions, as well as passages of no 
especial moment in the parts of ‘*Lady Janet” 
and **Horace Holmcroft,” should be extensively 
pruned. ‘The play has (we learn) been abbre- 
viated somewhat since the first night, but it is 
still faulty in the particulars specified. t 

Of Miss Leclereg’s ‘*Merey Merrick,” we!t 
have only to add to our previous encomium of 
the impersonation that it is, unquestionably, 
the most difficult role she has been called upon | t 
to interpret, and that no other artist upon our 
stage could approach her remarkably finished 
Miss Carpenter, the English philanthropist | and impressive interpretation of the character. | i 
| Mr. H. H. Wood, the new comer, gives a some- 
jwhat queer rendering of “Julian Gray.” His} t 


years. ‘ 
short notice, and invariably gives satisfaction. 
The Bazaar cate has been admirably supphed 
trom Mr. ‘Putts’ place since the opening. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
There is a rumor that Mrs. Livermore has 
received a call to become the president of a 
temaie Coilege in Ohio. 








now ona visit here, is receiving many atten- 
tions from the ladies of Boston. 


Emily Faithtull tried to sail for Europe from | weak and inetlicient. His action and ‘make- | 
New York on Saturday, but the steamer was | up” certainly convey the idea of a divinity | i 
~ She is off now. | student, but not of the radical preacher of the | 
| powerfully magnetic qualities ascribed to him | 
{by the author. The importation of an actor in | 
he President, which was played for] ‘a great novelty” last season, to the displace- |! 

j 


detained by an accident. 
Mr. Gilmore has composed a grand march in 
honor of t 
the first time at the grand entree at the ball in} ment of reliable actors in the stock of the com- 
New Haven Thursday might. | pany, Was not a success, and the same objection | 
Mr. James Redpath has returned from a two | fairly applies ecengad gai ete Floyd's **Holm- 
: : lerott” is a particularly uneven performance. 
In that time) pyj2 first scene in the prologue promised well, | 
he made several engagements for his bureau for! but in the sentimental scenes in the following | 
Next season, but he is quite reticent about his | acts, notably in the closing scene where “Mercy” | 


weeks’ visit to the old country. 


| : 
ahd: ! contesses to her real position, the actor seemed | 
j con . fa : ; 
i ‘ ; ats : : - relv out of his element. The effect of the | 
C. M. Bulstord of New York, the manager | °DtTel , i is impai 
pul ‘ rk, te manager! ipteau at the end of the first act is impaired 


of the American literary bureau, has been in 


this city making arrangements for next season. 


by the position taken by **Horace™ (Mr. Floyd), | 
entirely obscuring ‘Grace Roseberry (Miss 


Among the lecturers engaged by the bureau is 
Wilkie Collins, who will arrive in this country 
next August. He will make his first: appear- 
unee in Boston, reading an original story. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the English returmer, has also been 
engaged by this bureau. 


mands, should be the central figure; and the 
pathos of ‘*Mercy’s (Miss Leclereg's) confes- | 
sion, at the end, is marred by the ineffective 
torcefulness of Mr. Floyd's sentiment. 
We are informed that Mr. Floyd was, by a 
= continuation of untoreseen circumstances, forced 
— - VOTES to take this part, obviously out of his line. Of 
y > > , ) 
HATER AR ¥ NOTES. Miss Orton and Miss Mary Carr, who bids fair 
There hav 2 sti : ‘ yy. to more than renew her popularity under Mr. 
There have been questionable efforts lately Booth at the “Boston” a few years since, we | 
naries fro | have already spoken commendingly. 





wade to force Worceste 


hibited by the artist. 


“COMMONWEALTH.” | which they are to be exhibited. 
charm of these pictures is their originality, the 
artist having followed out his own ideas of na- 


accomplished New York soprano, Mrs. West, | any other painter. 
astic lover of nature, and in the pictures which 


Admiral Drake. 


dently a careful study from life. 
a coarse skirt of a striped fabric, and a tunic of 
red woolen. 


These pictures are remarkable for the natu- 


ral feeling expressed in their composition and 


nlor, and for the power of interpretation ex- 
Many of them are less 
ian six inches square, yet even the smallest 


ones in the lot are painted with such a knowl- 


ive of atmospheric effect and aérial perspect- 


ive that many miles of space are included withir 


ieir limits. Whatever may be the expectations 


; of those whose only knowledge of the works | which have been selling so rapidly the past 
Whitney, H. W. Tilden, Samuel B. Noyes,| of Mr. Enneking has come from the notices 
Miss Sarah B. Ames, | which have occasionally appeared in the news- 
papers of Boston, a feeling of pleasant surprise 
cannot fail to be experienced when the collec- 


on is seen upon the walls of the gallery in 
Not the least 


ire so conscientiously that his works fail to 


remind even the shrewdest observer of those of 


Mr. Enneking is an enthusi- 


e now submits to public notice he has shown a 


: genius for the fullexpression of that love which 
in a choice programme. will one day give him a prominent position 
among the artists of our country. 


WILLIAMS AND EVERETT 
ave added many new pictures to the large col- 
-ction in their gallery, the place of honor be- 
ng assigned to ome by IL. F. Schaefels, of Ant- 


werp, representing Queen Elizabeth in the act 


f conferring the honor of knighthood upon 
There are upwards of thirty 
gures in the group which surrounds the queen 
nd the gallant admiral, all of which are drawn 
nd painted with great care. ——A cattle- piece 


by Van Marke is one of the very best examples 


f the genius of this artist lately imported. 


The form, expression, and the very texture of 
the skins of the animals introduced into the 
picture are given with evident fidelity to na- 
ture. 





Two landscapes of the French school, 
vy T. Wopfner and W. Roelofs are remarkably 


emotional phases of the character of the heroine | beautiful, especially that by the first-named art- 
ist, 
meadow-land, brightly colored, between the 


who has introduced a broad strip of 


rees and brook in the foreground and the dis- 


although there is no positive weakness at any | tant mountains, which relieves the usual monot- 
ony of the grey tones in works of this class. —— 


‘A French Fruit Girl,” by Emile Levy, is evi- 
She is clad in 


On her right shoulder rests a 
yasket of fruit which is partially supported by 
he left hand, which is thrown over her head. 


The face of the girl is full of expression in 
which is a tinge of sadness. 


After looking upon 
he endless variety of pictures by French paint- 


ers whose highest ambition is to represent the 
unmeaning life of the aristocracy of France, it 


s refreshing to contemplate this unpretending 


work which so touchingly illustrates life among 


A Brazillian Cactus and Hum- 





he lowly. 


| reading is cften tine and effective, and as often | ming Birds, by M. J. Heade, formerly of this 
city, is a fine exemplification of the genius of 


ts painter for this class of subjects. The pic- 


ture is elaborately painted, and is brilliant in 
color.—There are many other pictures of rare 
merit in the gallery, which is truly one of the 


nost delightful and instructive resorts of the 


kind in the country. 


GEORGE W. SEAVEY 


of Studio Building, has lately diversified his 
| labors on flower-pieces by painting two views 
of New Hampshire and Vermont mountain 
| scenery which are marked by the same fine 
qualities of color and effect which have made 
his former works of this class so deservedly 
popular. 
: : é ; tain is seen through a purple mist which rises 
Orton), who, at this point, as the situation de- | gbove the valley and from the surface of Twin 
| Lake, which oceupies a prominent place in the 
foreground. 
| the sentiment of which is truthfully expressed 
|in the colur of the forests as well as by the 
hazy atmosphere. 


In the view of Chocorua, that moun- 


The time chosen is late autumn, 


In the Vermont landscape 
is given a distant view of Mount Elmore, in 
Stowe, a glimpse of which is seen in the valley, 
which is divided by a river. This picture is a 
worthy companion to the other, and the two 
form a beautiful illustration of the versatility of 
the genius of the artist. 


When the heart is won, the judgment is easily 
persuaded. 


‘The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” — 
Tennyson. 


In the wreck of the ‘‘Northfleet” one man who 
was saved was heard by the correspondent of 
the London Standard saying: ‘‘When I saw 
what was up, I said, ses I, 1’m agoin to die, and, 
d—n it, | may as well do it as comfortable as 
I can, and so I lit my pipe.” There was no 
high feeling in that man, but there was an infi- 
nite capacity for discipline. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BARGAINS !--Shirts made to order at the “EaGLe” 
for $2,50, $3.00, $3.50. 


No Faping.—The place to buy Indigo-Blue Tricot 
Suits for Men’s, Youths’, Boys’ and Children’s wear 
—at the “EaGLe.” 




















For FINE CLOTHING (good as custom), Furnishing 
Goods, and Umbrellas for Men and Boys, visit the 
“EAGLE,” corner Washington and Essex streets. 





GENERAL CONCHA.—The Concha most general in 
use is one of those fine Cigars imported by JAMES 
DInGveyr & Co., and for sale at favorable prives at 99 
or 1585 Washington street. mayl7 





A PERFECT BLESSING.—The concentrated Ex- 

TRACT OF RYE has proved itself to be a real bless- 

ing to many who were afflicted with asthma and other 

bronchial troubles. There is nothing injurious about 

it. For sale in large bottles all over the country. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 and 1585 Washington street. 





LOOK OUT. 
When one knows not what he’s about, 
As with the best sometimes may be, 
If some kind friend would ery, “Look out!” 
From trouble it might keep him free. 
If a traveller should miss his route, 
And his mistake he did not see, 
If one who knows should cry, Look out!” 
How grateful for if he should be. 
When Boys are looking round for “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, pants, vest, hat and shoes complete, 
Let them “look out” tor GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Coruer of Beach and Washington street. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 





DR. DIO LEWIS has taken possession of 
he WINTHROP H0USE, Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill- 
side, in BOSTON, near the Common and City Gardens, 





of both sexes. Send for circular. tf mayl7 





THE LABOR REFORM LEAGUE CON- 
VENTION meets in NASSAU HALL, Corner WaAsH- 
INGTON AND COMMON 81Ts., SUNDAY May 25th, at 2 
and 71-2 P.M.; continues MONDAY 26, at 10 1-2 A.M. 
and 21-2 and71-2P.M. WIILLIAM DENTON, STEPHEN 
PEARL ANDREWs8, LAURA CuprPy SMITH, E. H. HEr- 
WOOD, and other speakers. 2t-mayl7 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 





TREFFOUSSE 


GLOVES | 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
~  & CO. 


Have just received an invoice of their celebrated 


“RISING.SUN” 
KID GLOVES, 


NEW SPRING COLORS. 


—ALSO— 


200 DOZEN 


THREE-BUTTON BLACK KIDS, 


AT THE PRICE OF TWO BUTTONS! 
—ALSO— 


A SMALL LOT 


THREE-BUTTON 
UNDRESSED KIDS, 


AT $1.25---WORTH $2.00! 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE FOR 


LADIES! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


WINTER ST. 


mayl7 It 








that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 


press protection of depositors. 3m my3 





UNITARIAN FESTIVAL.—1873. 





The Unitarian Festival for 1873 will be held THURS- 


Arrangements being made are such as to give 


terest and importance. 
TICKETS will be ready next MONDAY MORNING, 
May 19th, at NINE o'clock, at the new Bookstore of 
Messrs. Noyes, Holmes & Co., 219 Washington street. 
Tickets to the dinner @3 each. First Balcony, 
front seats, $1.50; others, $1 each; in Second Bal- 
cony, 50 cents each. 
Seats fur Clergymen and their wives will be re- 
served as heretofore. WM. H. BALDWIN, 
Chairman Festival Committee. 
A. A. CALL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Boston, May 15, 1873. may17 





Jordan, Marsh 


OFFER 
SOoOOd00 
Worsted Shawls 


AT $3 EACH. 


Thep have also opened another lot of these 


Celebrated 


MOHAIR PONGEES 


two weeks. ( 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. | 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


mayl7 lt 


ELEGANT MILLINERY G00DS! 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
Cushman & Brooks, 
N98. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


ARE OPENING 
THE MOST PERFECT ASSORTMENT OF 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS: 


“Probably the Finest to be seen in Boston 
this Season. 


RICH RIBBONS, 
MAGNIFICENT FRENCH FLOWERS 


MONTURES, WREATHS, ROSES, BUDS, 
CORONETS, DIADEMS, JETS, 
ORNAMENTS, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH STRAW, CHIP, 
LEGHORN AND NEAPOLITAN 


HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH HAT AND BONNET FRAMES, 


RUCHES, LACES. CRAPES, Finest Gros Grain and 
Gros Faille RIBBONS, VEILS and VEIL GOODS, in 
all the New Shades; BLOND, FIGURED AND 
CHANTILLY LACES, VEILS, AND VEIL GOODS. 


HATS for School Girls, 
HATS for Boys and Youths, 
HATS for Children and Infants. 
Novelties and Most Distinguished Styles 
Hats for 


YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 


We offer the Largest Variety of Latest Style HATS 
at Retail, of any House ia Boston, at MOST REA- 
SONABLE PRICES. 


PLEASE EXAMINE EARLY. 


Cushman & | Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 











mayl7 








REMOVAL. 


JAMES MCSWINEY, 
Hair-Dresser and Wig-Maker, 


Has removed from the Globe Theatre Building to 
20 BOYLESTON STREET (Reom 4), 


(One door West of the Pilot building), 
Where he will be happy to serve his patrons and 
the public generally, ¥4 3 mayl7 








PARASOLS! 


SUNSHADES ! 
UMBRELLAS! 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & C0. 
PARASOLS, 


SUNSHADES 


—AND— 


UMBRELLAS, 


& Co. All the New Colors and Designs. 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 
& CO. 


269 WASHINGTON ST., 


And 1, 3, 5and 7 WINTER STREET. 
mayl7 lt 
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FURNITURE. 


THE 


Extension of Washington Street 


to Haymarket Square 


)bliges us to vacate our Warerooms, We offer the 


Stock contained therein at 


EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 
tf 


mayl7 


"A GREAT NOVELTY! 


THE PATENT CORRUGATED 


Croquet Parasols. 


—— 


BUTLER & 
NORWOOD, 


NOS. 90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


Sole Agents for the New England States. 


ALVAH HALL & CO,, 
NO. 85 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the Southern and Western 


States, 
m y It 








RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY ; 


OR, TURF AND TOWERS. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. l vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country is a great poem 
and not to be measured by petty standards. Its in- 
sight is subtle as light, its dramatic power remark- 
able, its descriptive passages of singular beauty.”— 
Mrs. Moulton in New York Tribune. 


OUR OLD HOME AND SEPTIMIUS 
FELTON. 


Illustrated Library 


- 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Edition, l vol. 12mo. $2.00. 
This forms the eighth volume of the Illustrated 

Library Edition of Hawthorne’s Works, which has 

won a high de of favor from the press and the 

public. “Our Old Home” is a series of inimitable 
papers on English scenery, towns, ca 8, cus- 
toms and people. Of “Septimius Felten,” the re- 
markable story which was given to the world after 

Hawthorne’s death, the London Atheneum says: 

“The book is full of Hawthorne’s best and most 

characteristic writing. * * The sad burden of the 

book is abundantly relieved by subtle yy od 


thought and rtyle. No other author of our 
could have written it.” 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
Of price by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


mayl7 


SOOO 


WHITE BAREGE 


—AND— 


FROM 


Barege and Crape Shawls ! 
CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


CRAPE SHAWLS, 


$1.00 to $4.00. 


The above Prices are One-Quarter 


the Cost of Importation. 


IMMENSE ATTRACTION | 


BUTLER & 


NORWOOD, 
90 & 92 


TREMONT STREET 


—AND— 


1&2 


MONTGOMERY PLACE, 


BAUG 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENKY.........++++00+ePROPRIETOR,. 
Mr. W.R. FLOYD........... eececcceceseees MANAGER, 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS |! 
SATURDAY, May 17, 1873. 
AFTERNOON AT 2, EVENING AT 7.45, 


MISS GARLOTTA LECLERCQ 

in her original character of as 

MERCY MERRICK "ag 

in Wilkie Collins’ Great Emotional Play of the 
“NEW MAGDALEN.” 

The “New Magdalen” every evening until further 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Boorn Lessce and Manager. 














This (Saturday) afternoon—COMPLIMENTARY TES- 
TIMONIAL TO MR. W. E. SHERIDAN, AND HIS FARE- 
WeTL—The Marble Meart. Mr. J. W. Albaugh, 
M.s. J. B. Booth, Mr. W. E. Sheridan, and Company. 
This (Saturday) evening, Mr. and Mra. J. W. AL- 
» in the Romance of California entitled 
POVERTY FLAT. 
Monday—The renowned 


. VOKES FAMILY 


in their matchless specialty, “THE BELLES OF 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 


& CO. 


36 Canal Street, 


1, 3,5 and 7 Winter Street, 
269 Washington St. 


mzv17 It 





The Most Appropriate 
SUMMER FURNITURE 


—FUOR— 


Seaside Cottages, 


Mountain Villas, 


City and Country Houses, 


Is THE 


RATTAN, 


Made up in New and Beautiful 


Styles. 


CHAIRS of all descriptions, 


SOFAS and RECLINING CHAIRS, 


WORK TABLES and BASKETS, 


FLOWER STANDS, 
FIREWOOD HOLDERS, etc., etc. 


BASKETS of every kind, 


MATS, MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, etc., ete. 


Manufactured and for sale by 


C. WAKEFIELD, 


129 Friend Street, 


A Specialty of Millinery Goods, 


Importing foreign and purchasing domestic makes 
directly from the manufacturers, and charging our 
customers 


ARE NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE. 


Having completed the e..largement of their store, 
the introduction of new display windows and en- 
trance, and other arrangements for the comfort and 
convenience vf their patrons, invite attention to their 


GRAND OPENING 


—Oor— 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY 


—FOR— 


_ Ladies, Misses and Children, 


INCLUDING 1 


HATS, 


Tremont Temple, 


be performed under his personal direction. 
stunces prevented this at the time, and compelled a 
negative answer. Mr. Rubinstein, however, having 
presented this great work in other cities, felt reluctant 
to leave America without affording so intelligent and 
appreciative a musical public as that of Boston the 
gratification expressed in those requests to hear this 
great work. 
the management feel themselves able to announce 
that arragements have been concluded for the per- 
formance of “THE OCEAN SYMPHONY,” by 


THE KITCHEN. 


Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at and 7.45. 


THE OCEAN SYMPHONY. 








Wednesday Evening, 


May 21, 1873. 


Rubinstein’s Last Performance in Boston. 


During Mr. Rubinstein’s last visit to Boston, a 


number of requests were received that his great Or- 
chestral Symphony, 


“THE OCEAN” 


Circum- 


It is therefore with much pleasure that 


THE HARVARD ORCHESTRA, 


Under the personal direction of its composer, Mr. 
ANTUN RUBINSTEIN, On Wednesday Evening, May 
21, at TREMONT TEMPLE, this being Mr. 
stein’s farewell performance in America. 
occasion 


ubin- 
On this 


MIE. HENRI WIENIAWSKI 


will make his last appearance ia Boston. 


Reserved seats Two Dollars; Admission Oue Dol- 
ar—for sale by Mr. Peck, at the odice of the Music 


Hall. 


Doors open at 7; Concert at 8. 





BONNETS, 
FLOWERS 
FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, 
ORNAMENTS, 
STRAW DEVICES, 


And other items peculiar to thisdepartment. Also to 


FOURTH COMPETITIVE SALE 


—OoF— 


OIL PAINTINGS, 


MR. ENNEKING, about going abroad for a long 


period, places about One Hundred pictures in our 
gallery fur “Private Competitive Sale.” 
lent opportunity is thus given to obtain, at most fa- 
vorable prices, the works of a young artist who bids 
fair to stand second to none among our landscape 
and fruit painters. 


An excel- 


Catalogues ready and subscription book opened on 


Thursday, May 22. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 
mayl7 2t 137 Tremont St. 





TRIMMED 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS, 


It should be borne in mind that we make 
° 


V 


TICKETS 50 CENTS 


MUSIO HALL. 


THE BAZAAR OF THE NATIONS, 


The Executive Committee announce to the public 


that the construction of the buildings, the prepara- 
tidn of costumes, the distribution and valuation of 
merchandise, are complete, and therefore 


THE BAZAAR 


Vill be Opened Daily from 13 O’clock M. 

to 10 O'clock, P. 
EACH. 
HALF PRICE. 


The street scenes will be varied from evening to 


M. 
CHILDREN 








We also offer a new and elegant assortment of 


What to See, and 


evening. may3 
SHEPARD & GILL’S 

















Only One Profit on Actual Cost! Vert cy otney) Ae! 
mayl7 4t Hea) wane. YOOX 
mae 3 we DPE QUE: 
ik y —— | And we take pleasure in announcing that most of < \o? . ll 

our styles of : ‘Rake | 

Ww ae ST anie book of Mr. Lester! 

=] is book oO Mr. Lester's 

ee: FLO ERS TO THE | will be as important as ‘Mur- 
ray’ is to the European tourist. 

PACIFIC, ..Itisanexcellent guide book 


for those not going to Califor- 
nia, as you can know well nigh 
all about it without the trouble 


How to See It. ’ ( 
of the journey.— NV, Y. Tribune. 


A complete Guide 
Book to California. 
By Joun E. LESTER. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Lemaginire 


CLOTHING 








Washington, Cor. Essex St. 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 
ONAL SUITS, and Suits of all kinds; 5000 pairs 
PANTS, assorted styles and grades; 5000 VESTS, 
assorted styles and grades; 3000 WHITE VESTS. 
Also, a full stock of YOUTHS’, BOYS’ and CHILD- 
REN’S CLOTHING, adapted to the season. 
SHIRTS, made to measure, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 
FURNISHING GOODS ard UMBRELLAS in great 
variety and at low prices. 
Our whole stock is gotten up in best of style and 
make, and we offer it on the ONE-PRICE principle, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. 


WHITE 


tf mayl7 








more than 


Institute. 


myl7 lt 


“The Senate need only 
will not go to a law boo 
Of Nations, but I take what I think is the 


table for daily use, and 





(ILLUSTRATED) 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


BEST AUTHORITY, 


Worcester’s Large Dictionary.” 


Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, 


The Largest, The Cheapest, The Best. 
WORCESTER’S 


ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY ! 


Is a massive volumy of 1854 pages, and contains 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS 
in its vocabulary, with their ‘pronunciation, defini- 
tion and etymology. 


otoa simple Dictionary; 
or any work on the law 


in U. 8. Senate, Feb. 21, 1872. 


April 13, 1872. 
“Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly Jain on my 
Webster’s reposed on my 
shelves for occasional consultation.”—OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES. 
“It should be placed on the center-table for daily 
consultation and study in every family.”—New York 
Ind . Jan. 1872. 
New illustrated editions of Worcester’s Compre- 
hensive and Primary Dictionaries have recently been 
yublished, and we have just 
ucket Dictionary. illustrated, and containing im- 
portant tables for reference. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
114 Washington Street, Boston. 


“We concur with Senator Sumner in preferring the 
Honest, Scholarly and Trustworthy Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary.— New York World, Feb. 23, 1872. 

«An almost indispensable aid to a correct delivery 
of our thoughts, whether in writing or speaking.” 
—Prof. JOSEPH HkNRY, Sec’y of the Smithsonian 


issued Worcester’s 


PARASOLS 


—AND— 


SUNSHADES, 


Including the PATENT 


Corrugated Croquet 
PARASOL, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW THING. 


Designed expressly for use at the seaside and in the 
country, for which we are exclusive agents in New 
England. 





—ALSO— € 


FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES! 
CHOICE HOSIERY AND GLOVES! 
PERFECT-FITTING CORSETS! 
HANDKERCHIEFS OF EVERY VARIETY. 


And an endless assortment of 


SMALL WARES, 


Embracing Soaps, Perfumery, Jewels, Buttons, Cot- 
ton Trimmings, Needles, Fans, Trinkets, etc., etc., 
our aim being to complete a list which a lady usually 
makes out for a shopping expedition. 


ALL OUR GOODS 


ARE SOLD 


At 


Our Stock is Constantly Fresh ! 


One Price! 


NEW GOODS OPENED DAILY! 


SPLENDID BARGAINS 


ALL DEPARTMENTS! 


' Every facility is rendered to customers for a care- 
ful examination of goods before purchasing. Ladies 
are cordially invited to inspect our 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER OFFERINGS, 


BUTLER & 
NORWOOD, 


OPPOSITE THE TREMONT HOUSE, 











myl7 


SPRING CLOTHING. 
Frock and Sack 


SUITS 


Im the Latest Styles, 


30 Washington Street. 
Between State st. and Cornhill 


AT LOW PRICES. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


90 & 92 


‘Tremont Street, 


1 AND 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 


CNext door te Metropolitan BR. BR. Office.) 
mayl7 It 











— rer - 


The Life of Franz Schubert. By GronGre Low- 
ELL AUSTIN. His Birth and Culture; His Works; 
His Disappointments; His Death; Late Honors. 
Small l@imo. Cloth. With Portrait. 31.25. 

Miss Hadermann's Great Novel, Against the 
World. “The best American novel of the season; 
read no foreign one, except *Middlemarsh,’ that is 
superior.” — Boston Commercial Lulletin, Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

A Day with Charles Dickens. By BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. “Almost everything that can be told of 
Dickens is told in this book.”—oston Globe. Pa- 
per. With Portrait. 31 cents. 

Popular Flowers and How to Grow Them. 
By EpWARD S. RAND. JR. “Every flower-grower 
will find the book worth many times its cost in a 
single season.”—Boston Journal. Cloth. With 31 
Illustrations. Price $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, 
may 17 151 Washington Street. It 


Sent by mail postpaid. 


PROPOSALS 


for Marble Work for the United States Sub- 


Treasury and Postoffice, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, MASS., 
Office of Superintendent, May 15, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS Will be received at this Office 


U.S. SUB-TREASURY AND Post OFFICE, 


until 12 o’clock M. of the 28th day of May, 1873, for 
furnishing and delivering the Marble Floor Tiles of 
the Corridors, and for furnishing, delivering, fitting, 
and setting in place the Marble Stylobate and Count- 


oy in Treasury room, and the Mantles and Hearths 


throughout, of the U.S. Sub-Treasury and Post Of- 
fice, Boston, Mass. 


Copies of the drawings and specification may be 


had on application at this office. 


Proposals will be made for the Stylobate and Count. 


er in separate sums, the Mantles at per piece, the 
Tiles, at per plece, and the borders per superficial 
foot, as required by the speciticatfon. 


The Department re-erves the Aizbt to subdivide the 


bids among the different bidders, if it be for the in- 
terest of the Government to do’so. 


Payments will be made monthly, deducting ten per 


centum until the final completion of the contract. 


All bids must be accompanied by «a penal bond, in 


the sum of three thousand dollars ($3,000), that the 


bidder will aceept and perform the contract, or any 
portion of it, as stated above, if awarded him, the 
sufficiency of the security to be certified by the 
United States Judge, the Clerk of the United States 
Court, or the District Attorney of the District, wherein 
he resides. 

The Devartment reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids. it it be deemed forthe interes=< of the Goveru- 
ment to do soe; and any bid that is not made on the 
printed form to be obtained in this Office, and docs 
not conform in every respect to the requirements of 
this advertisement, will not be considered; neither 
will any proposals be received from parties who are 
not themselves engaged in the manufacture of Marble- 
work, and have not the necessary facilities for getting 
out the work. 

Proposals will be endorsed 
Work,” and addressed to 
GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT, Superintendent. 
mayl7 2t 


“Bids for Marble 


f ‘ 
East Boston Improvement Co. 
Is a Land Enterprise worthy of attention for invest- 
ment in the Shares. Pamphlet with explanation will 
be forwarded by mail on application to 
JOUN WETHERBEE, Treasurer, 





mayl0 4t Office No. 102 State Street, Boston. 
 GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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C iTtTyY oF B 
CONVEYANCE TO MOUNT HOPE CEME- 
ETERY. 


1s73. 





The public are respectfully informed that from the 
first of Mav to the first of November the following 
arrangements for convey: nce to the Cemetery have 
been made :— 

A coach will leave FOREST HILLS STATION 
daily (Sundays excepted), on the arrival of the steam 
ears, Which leave the Boston and Providence Station, 
Boston. at 10.10, 11.40, A. M., 1.15, 2.40 and 4.05, P.M. 
RETURNING, the coach will leave the Cemetery Of- 
fice at 10.40, A. M., 12.20, 1.45. 3.30 and 5.00 P. M ,con- 
necting with the steum cars, which leaxe Forest Hills 
Station at 11.00, A. M., 12.43, 2.15, 3.53 and 5.19, P. M. 
Single Fare by this route, 12 cents, 11 Tick- 

ets for $1.0U---to be purchased at the 

Rallroad Stations. Coach Fare each 
way, 6 cents. 

The coach will also connect with the Forest Hills 
Horse Cars, which leave corner Tremont and Brom- 
fieh! Streets, Boston, at 11.00 A. M.,and 2.00 P.M. 
RETURNING, the coach will leave the Cemetery Of- 
fice at 10.40, A. M., 12.20, 1.45, 3.30, P. M., connecting 
with the Forest Hills Horse Cars, which leave for 
Boston at 11.00, A.M., 1.00, 2.00 und 4.00 P. M. 

Fare on Horse Cars, 10 cents each way, and 
Coach, 6 cents. 

The Trustees hope that the increased accommoda- 

tions for conveyance will meet the wants of the pab- 








ic. 
For the Board of Trustees, 

Ss. B. STEBBINS, President. 

Boston, April 15, 1873. 4 mayld 


Gity OF BOSTON, 
TO TAX PAYERS. 


ASSESSORS’ OFFICE, CrTy HALL, 
see Boston, May 187, 1373. 

Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distfibuted throughout the city) relative to making 
returns of property subject to taxation, as early as 
possible before June 15. 

Tax payers affected by the late fire are particularly 
cautioned to make early returns at this o . 

Per order of the Board of Assessors, 

may3 tf BENJ. CUSHING, Sec’y, 
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[CoNTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE.] - 
Until France has been evacuated and settled 
down upon some decided policy, the German 
States cannot well reduce their armics. They 
are obliged to keep thousands of men in abso- 
lute idleness because France, as badly crippled 
as she is, remains a constant menace. e 
military life all classes are now leading has an 
unfavorable effect upon the country. ‘the peo- 
ple are neither industr:ous nor cleanly, polite 
nor friendly in their manners and intercourse. 
The war has changed the Germans immensely, 
and some years must pass before their rude 
virtues can be made useful in peaceful life, and 
their warlike energies turned to good account. 
Despite the inmense ransom demanded from 
France, the Germans are much poorer by the 
war. ‘heir taxes have increased, and their 
fields are rendered less productive for want of 
the strong arms which furmerly tilled them. At 
is prudent, probably, to guard the war indemnity 
fur war purposes, at least for the present; but, 
considering the burdens which such a state of 
things imposes upon the people, no one can 
wonder that the Germans long to escape to our 
country, and that emigration is rapidly increas- 
ing. ‘Che Germans dearly love the glories ot 
their Faderland, but I fancy they enjoy them 
more as souvenirs in America than they possi- 
bly could if obliged to remain at home and help 
pay their cost. Pour étre belle u faut souffrir, 
says a French proverb, and to be great in war a 
people has to endure sacrifices which render 
life difficult and general happiness more than 
doubttul. 

IN AUSTRIA. : 

Across the Austrian frontier everything un- 
derwent a sudden change. The uniforms ot 
the guards became less gaudy, but made of fine 
stuff and with a more fashionable cut. Some 
of these men, fine fellows, over six feet in 
height, were among the handsomest I have ever 
encountered. Every one remarked their fine 
furms, erect, manly attitudes, and frank, open 
faces, and, none the less, the exquisite polite- 
ness with which they performed their duties. 
At every station the service was admirably ar- 
ranged; numerous interpreters were ready to 
assist the travelers, and the railway and cus- 
tom-house officials were as courteous as if in the 
presence of princes. Itis probable that special 
orders have been issued to facilitate in every 
way the visit of strangers at this time, for the 
examination of our luggage was a mere for- 
mality. Everything passed off quietly and 
without confusion, and there were ten men to 
du the work where two were euployed at the 
German frontier. At each trunk the owner was 
asked it there was anything to declare, and on 
receiving a negative reply the stamp was put on 
without turther question. ‘Lhe cars ran more 
smoothly and’ with less noise upon the Austrian 
line, and to wearied travellers already twenty- 
four hours from Paris this was a great relief. 
Not less remarkable was the change in the ap- 
pearance of the fields. For some hours we ran 
through a section under admirable cultivation, 
the face of the country, the gent'y-rolling sur- 
face, tue fertile soil, the pretty villages cropping 
out at every moment from rich clusters of trees, 
all reminded one of the English county of Kent. 
The fields are laid out in the most artistic 
fashion, the furrows of every other field being 
run in gentle curves, instead of in straight lines, 
and the country roads winding gracetully about 
in the manner usually described by the word 
“serpentine.” ‘There were no fences, and the 
fields were separated by a small ditch, useful as 
a drain, along one side of which ran a thin low 
hedge. in America we have miles and miles of 
useless fences, with perhaps drains running be- 
side them, causing the waste of a strip of ground 
needlessly. Grazing fields require fences on 
account of the cattle, but lands under constant 
cultivation can be more cheaply and more profit- 
ably separated by ditches. ‘I'he neatand cleanly 
appearance of the whole country was very strik- 
ing. Early wheat was already up several inches, 
looking fresh and green, and the cherry-trees 
were white with blossoms. The Louses and 
villages were also neat and cleanly, the farm- 
houses being kept in admirable order, and all 
showing signs of great prosperity. I am not 
sure that the ‘‘clean village of Brock” could 
excel, in point of neatness and good order, 
some of these hamlets nestled in among the 
Austrian hills. Everything, tov, showed a high 
order of inteliigence among the common people, 
and nowhere did we see a single sign of poverty 
or of misery. Even in the city of Vienna the 
beggars who accost you are all Italian. When 
the sun rose we were entering the mountains ; 
and on approaching Lintz, where we stopped for 
breakfast, we had the Carpathian Mountains on 
our left, and the-sun-crowned peaks of ‘Tyrol 
on our right. From this point to the city the 
scenery is charming. Nothing could be more 
picturesque than the winding valleys through 
which we passed, the hill-sides being well 
wooded, and the heights frequently crowned by 
an old chateau, by a convent, or country gentle- 
man’s seat. For twenty miles about the city ot 
Vienna one sees the finest little places imagin- 
able, and we pass through a section which is 
uke the well-tended estate of an English noble- 
man. The environs of Vienna are exceedingly 
pretty. After about forty hours’ travel we 
were landed in the city, to which the entire 
world is now gravitating, and even at this carly 
date great fears were expressed about our find- 
ing rooms at the hotels. Fortunately, [ had 
secured mine by telegraph, as all who come 
would do well to do. ‘There is room enough in 
the city, and rooms enough to be had, but, as 
all wish to remain ina hotel while looking about 
for apartments, there is a great rush toward the 
public houses. 

SPECIAL FETES, 

To-night a grand bail is to be given by the 
burghers of the city in honor of the marriage 
ot the Emperor’s daughter, the Princess Gisclia, 
with Prince Leopold of Bavaria. The Emperor 
and all the Court will be present, and the mem- 
bers of the American Commission have been 
invited. 


Vienna, Saturday, April 19, 1873. 

The railway station at Vienna is not extraor- 
dinary, and I know of nothing about it worth 
particular mention, but 1 can say a few words 
of the service and of tae cabs. All luggage is 
examined at the Austrian frontier, and the cus- 
tom-house officials in the city have to deal sim- 
ply with those packages and trunks which have 
been sent through from some point without 
being accompanied by the owner. At the tron- 
tier the train stops, the juggage is carried to the 
custom-house, wid cach passenger has to ree- 
ognize his own, open his parcels if desired, and 
see the stamp put on. If one is polite and will- 
ing, there is rarely ‘any difficulty, for the gen- 
eral examination is a mere formality in a ma- 
jority of cases but necessary to prevent smug- 
gling. ‘Those Americans who complain here 
are just those who are making their first trip to 
Europe, and who have never passed the New 
York custom-house on the return trip. On ar- 
riving at Vienna the trunks and parcels are 
thrown out upon a long counter, and each pas- 
senger can reclaim his own with his receipt. It 
is just here that the trouble begins. ‘The know- 
ing ones slip a five-cent piece into a porter’s 
hand aod have their luggage out ina moment; 
others have to wait until they are nearly chok- 
ing with passion before the slightest attention 
is paid to their demands or to their frantic sig- 
nals, if they cannot speak German. Two or 
three interpreters are in the hall if desired. 
The next thing is to find a cab, and it is useless 
for you to hail any of those you see standing 
about. A certain number of cabs are admitted, 
their numbers taken, and a brass placard, bear- 
ing the number of a particular cab, is given to 
each traveller who demands it at a little office 
near the door. Outside a porter looks at this 
brass card and shouts out the number. ‘No. 
113,” he shouted, as I left, and trom a distance 
No. 113 answered, and with some difficulty ex- 
tricated his vehicle from a crowd of others 
patiently awaiting their call. The cabs ot 
Vienna are not very luxurious, the coupes being 
so narrow that a tail man has his knees cramped, 
and his hat damaged as the spring of the cush- 
jon sciids him bumping against the roof. But 
the drivers are generally amiable, and_ their 
horses are good. The price is about the same 
as in Paris and other large cities. No. 113 
dashed off rapidly, and atier a stort detour 
brought me into a narrow street where a cer- 
tain number of officials were examining each 
passenger. A small ticket is thrust into the 
window, and a toll of four kreutzers demanded. 
You pay, of course, not knowing why, except 
that you are obliged to pay, and your eab goes 
on just ten paces to be stopped by another offi- 
cial, who gemands the bit of paper you have 
just purchased tor four kreutzers. You hand it 
to him, of course, and after regarding it attentive- 
ly, as if he suspected it might have been counter- 
feited in ten seconds’ time, he signals the driver 
to go ahead and throws the paperaway. Thisisa 
legitimate tax, beyond question, since it is im- 
posed by the Municipality, but its eems to me 
that the tour-kreutzer poll-tax might have been 
imposed in a better manner. Each cab-driver 
might have a certain number of tax receipts 
ready to hand out when passing, and add the 
cost to his fare. There are many ways, I im- 
agine, for raising a poll-tax of four kreutzers 
without putting travellers to the trouble of pay- 
ing it without understanding anything about it. 

A TRAVELLER'S EXPERIENCES. 

This, however, is too petty a matter for com- 
plaint. for the whole thing is over in a moment, 
if you do not have to take off your gloves to 
search for four kreutzers, and yet this is about 
all I have to say against Vienna. Everything 
else seems to be admirably arranged, and in all 
depending upon the imperial government one 
sees an evident desire to relax all rules, and to 
make strangers feel as much at home as if in 
their own country. I said I bad no other com- 
plaint to make, but that is going a little too far. 
The high winds of Vienna are a genuine sub- 
ject for complaint. Sweeping down from the 
Tyrolean Mountains, through the valleys in 








the Carpathian range, and down the Danube, 
come winds as terrible as those described in the 
first bouk ‘of the Aneid of Virgil. When I 
came in Boreas was hard at work, Before 
passing the length of the Kolowratring my 
sleex and glossy Prussian hat looked like one 
of those rough-furred white tiles worn thirty 
years ago. The wind was strong enough to 
raise the nap on a hat and to turn a new hat 
into an old one in a very short space of time. 
Mr. Jay informed me, in the most consoling 
manner, that such winds frequently prevail, 
and that Vienna is noted for its high winds. 
Generally there is a great deal of dust also, 
but the sprinkling and sweeping brigade has 
been doubled since the city began to fill with 
strangers. Now the winds are high, but the 
dust is well kept down. 
VIENNA HOTBLS. 

Our minister, Mr. Jay, is very comfortabiy 
settled in the Kolowratring, in the official center, 
and has apartments which are far superior to 
those occupied by the Paris Legation. One 
reason for this is that for the same amount of 
money you can have an apartment twice as good 
in Vienna as in Paris. I speak of a normal 
state of things, for just now apartments are 
high. Nothing is more natural than for the 
people of Vienna to make money if they can, 
or to take advantage of the present active com- 
petition. ‘I'he same thing will be done in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. The man who will take three 
florins a day for a small chamber when another 
man stands by offering him six florins is evi- 
dently a little soft or quite too virtuous for this 
wicked world. It is the competition and the 
rush which raise the prices, but there is plenty 
of room in Vienna if you can find-it. Of this 
I have had a striking proof. One hour after 
my name was registered at the Embassy specu- 
lators in apartments began to call on me, some 
of them offering rooms at what appeared to me 
a very reasonable rate. One went so far as to 
say that if I would telegraph, at his expense, 
that he was ready to supply rooms to 100 Ameri- 
can families at once, he would give me one for 
nothing. I declined the gentleman's very kind 
offer, and continue to pay about $10 a week for 
my room at the Grand Hotel. It is as large 
and as dear as any, and the prices are about the 
same in all. For a year at the Westminster 
Hotel in New-York, I paid $12 a week for 
very much the same kind of a room—minus 
the gas and hot and cold water you have in 
New-York. You live here on the same plan, 
and perhaps some fifteen per cent. cheaper. 
Coffee in the morning with a little bread costs 
thirty-two kreutzers. Breakfast according to 
what vou eat, but I get a sumptuous feed for 
twe florins fifty kreutzers. Dinner, at the table 
Whote, costs three florins. I am now speaking 
of a first-class hotel as dear as any, and cer- 
tainly as comfortable asany, in Vienna, and from 
this expenses can be calculated with considera- 
ble accuracy. ‘Those who propose to start with- 
in a few weeks after the publication of this 
letter would do well to reckon this as a large 
average, but there are a number of other ex- 
penses to be taken into consideration. These 
are principally carriage hire and service. A cab 
can be had for one florin forty kreutzers per hour, 
which is not dear. Those who do not wish to 
take a cab can jump into the street-cars and go 
within a block of the exposition building. The 
fare is only ten kreutzers. For the service 
there is no particular rule, and it is just here 
that the traveller finds himself victimized in 
every direction. An example will show what I 
mean: Wishing a bottle of ink, yesterday, I 
rang for for the servant, and he informed me 
that he could not leave the hotel; I must send 
by a porter. Sitting in front of each hotel here 
are a score or more of men who act as inter- 
preters, guides and porters for such commis- 
sions as this, and outside are the heavy porters 
in uniform. I told the waiter to send a porter, 
and the latter brought me a small bottle of ink 
for Which he demanded ninety kreutzers, or 
very nearly a florin. On my expressing my- 
self surprised that a man of his years and great 
intelligence could have the unparalleled audac- 
ity to charge me ninety kreutzers for a bottle of 
ink which I knew cost only twenty-five or thirty 
at the outside, he said that sixty kreutzers was 
the price of his own service, or the commission. 
These men are always ready to make pur- 
chases for strangers, and always quite as ready 
to charge two hundred per cent. profit on all 
articles bought, from a bottle of ink to a meer- 
schaum pipe ora silk robe. A young friend of 
mine paid one of these men twenty-five gulden 
for a pipe, the marked price of which was twelve 
gulden. The moral of this is clear—always 
avoid employing these men if you can help it, 
and, if you can, be very sure to make friends 
with the hotel waiters who serve you, and who 
speak any language you may desire. They 
will give.a thousand hints of service if one is 
not too vain to consult them. All are men or 
boys of considerable education, as they must 
be to learn three or four languages, and not one 
of them will ever presume upon any familiarity 
on your part. 

THE EXHIBITION. 

I say nothing of the exposition to-day, from 
the simple fact that I have not yet found time 
to visit it. I took a peep in yesterday, but no 
more. The American Commissioner is estab- 
lished just opposite the Park, in Nordbonn- 
strasse, and from its windows the cupola of the 
building can be seen above the trees. 'To-mor- 
row I shall have some exhibition notes to send. 
I may say here that the Supply arrived all right 
at Trieste, and that the goods sent by her are 
arriving safely and in good condition at the 
palace. ‘To-murrow is a grand day in Vienna, 
for it is the day fixed for the marriage of the 
Princess Gisella, daughter of the Emperor, to 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria. The burghers of 
the city gave a ball in honor of the event on 
Thursday night, and another ball is to be given 
on Monday.—New York Times correspondence. 





MISCELLANY. 


Witure’s Orrertne.—(By John W. Chad- 
wick. )— 
“Greater love hath no man than this.” 
From a home that had two darlings 
One was called and went away— 
Baby Ralph; and little Willie 
Missed him sorely at his play. 
As one day he talked about him, 
Wondering much where he had gone, 
Wishing much he would not tarry, 
Brother Willie was so lone— 
Said the mother, so beguiling 
Something of her secret pain, 
“What would Willie give if only 
Baby Ralph could come again?” 
Drooped the little head in silence, 
Thinking hard, ’twas plain to see; 
Then he spoke out, strong and tender, 
‘“‘Mamma, I would give God me!” 


—Christian Union. 


Beserits oF VacciNation.—The small-pox 
epidemic has been very prevalent for some time 
past in Vienna, and numerous cases are con- 
stantly occurring, taxing the abilities of the 
medical profession and the capacities of the 
various hospitals to the utmost. The benefit of 
vaccination, however, is shown by the unani- 
mous testimony of those who have been most 
concerned in the treatment of the disease. The 
gencral result is summed upas follows: 1. The 
mortality has been ten times greater in the un- 
vaccinated than in the vaccinated. 2. The 
intensity of the disease has also, as the general 
rule, been very much greater in them. 3. 
Cases of hemorrhagic small-pox occurred 
much more frequently in the unvaccinated. 4. 
In the Children’s Hospital, where the mortality 
has been so enormous, and has specially pre- 
vailed in the hemorrhagic form, its fatal course 
has chiefly been among the unvaccinated. 
These facts will, at a later period, be demon- 

















strated by the publication of the full statistical 
data, and it is hoped they will teach the oppo- 
nents of vaccination a much-needed lesson.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


Tue Datsy.—( By Kate Hillard.)— 
My heart is like that daisy, she said, 
Silver-white with a flush of red, 
That steadfast stands in the meadow grass, 
While the golden summer hours pass ; 
Soft and slow 
The long hours go, 
And the brook is murmuring low. 
In the tangled hedge of the meadow grows, 
Flushed and fragrant, a brier-rose, 
Flinging like incense on the air 
The wealth of its perfume rich and rare— 
Floating sweet, 
Through sunny heat, 
Far afield to the daisy’s feet. 
Over the daisy’s patient head 
Flit the butterflies, brown and red, 
Bearing the loves of flower and tree— 
Have ye never a love for me ?” 
Half afraid, 
The daisy said, 
While the bright wings over her played. 
The bright wings flash and are gone again; 
Naught have they brought but a little pain, 
To throb and ache in the daisy’s heart— 
Sitting forever alone and apart, 
Ah! so far 
From the rosy star 
That scarce is conscious daisies are ! 
But courage! little daisy, she said; 
Fear not to love though hope be dead; 
The heart that loves, though it love alone, 
Something better than peace doth own; 
Hearts are strong, 
Thoagh life be long, 
And the blind bird sings the sweetest song! 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


Personat Fipeuity.— The first duty that 
God demands of men is that they be faithful, 


each man to his own nature, and each woman 
to hers—to respect it, to discipline it to its 

r manner, and to use it in well-propor- 
tioned life. If I fail in that, I fail in every- 
thing besides; I lose my individual selfhood. 
Gain what else I may, the gain is of small conse- 
quence; I have lost my own soul, and to get any- 
thing without this and hope to keep it is like keep- 
ing money in a purse that has no bottom. Per- 
sonal fidelity is the first of all duties. I am 
responsible for what gifts God has given me, 
not at all for your gifts. You may be great, 
and I very little; still I must use my little 
faithfully, nor ever let it be swallowed up in 
the stream of a great, powerful man, nor in the 
grand ocean of mankind. Though I may be 
the feeblest and smallest of mortal men my 
individuality is just as precious to me as na- 
tionality is to the largest nation, or humanity 
to mankind. This impenetrability and tough- 
ness of character is indispensable to all noble- 
ness, to all sturdy character. It is the most 
masculine of virtues, the most feminine at the 
same time. It is fortitude of the flesh, chastity 
of the soul. But while I keep the mastery of 
myself in my hands I must use the help of 
the great men and the little men by my side, 
and of humanity. I must touch everybody, 
not mingle and lose myself in any one—I must 
be helped and helpful, and not mastered and 
overcome. So I can be taught by all teachers, 
advised by all history past and present, and yet 
keep my flag on its own staff, and never strike 
my colors to any man, however venerable, or 
any multitude, however great. Self-reliant in- 
dependence, discreet faithfulness to the gifts 
God has given me, is the primal duty, is the 
Adam and Eve in the paradise of duties; and if 
this fails othersare notat all. — ZAeodore Parker. 


Furrting as A Fine Arr.—The science of 
society amounts to little true art unless a cer- 
tain genius goes with the knowledge; and who 
will deny that there is a certain natural gift for 
social intluence, as there is for all beautiful arts ? 
Some persons have a rare social witchery who 
have not any other form of genius, and some 
women, of very moderate abilities in other re- 
spects, have an art of pleasing that amounts to 
fascination. One woman in tamous attire will 
gather a great crowd of notables ina grand house 
and give them a great supper, and all shall be 
flat and dull; while some winsome little body, 
without any flashy costume or parade, and even 
without rare beauty, will entertain her circle of 
guests in a charming way of her own, and make 
them all at home with her and eachother. She 
plays upon their various tempers and traits and 
associations as a master-hand plays upon the 
harp or piano. I have sometimes thought that 
womanly charm, and perhaps even what in the 
best sense is called flirting, ceuld be made one 
of the fine arts, and consecrated to charity, and 
even to religion. ‘That bright girl takes that 
half-dozen striplings in hand, and touches each 
in turn with playful grace, until they are willing 
captives to her spell, and ready to buy her pin- 
cushions or watch-chains at the fair, or go to 
her church and worship by her prayer-book. 
There is a line, indeed, beyond which this flirt- 
ing ceases to be a fine art, and becomes quite 
business-like and utilitarian, a practical opera- 
tion in making a market and bagying a husband 
—a useful but not always ideal result. Yet, as 
the world goes, a great deal of true missionary 
work is done by charming women in managing 
men in an artistic and legitimate way, and the 
Virgin Mary has not all the work of such inter- 
cession in her hands or in her eyes, although 
lienry Heine naughtily called her the counter 
girl of the Catholic church, who won over the 
Goths and Vandals.—Samuel Osgood, in Har- 
per’s. 
JENNY.— 
She was standing in the doorway 
Of a little seaside cot! 
And the tears were flowing swiltly 
Down cheeks all flushed and hot; 
But a strong arm was around her, 
And a manly voice so clear 
Was most tenderly repeating 
Grateful words of hope and cheer. 
“Oh! farewell, my little maiden! 
While I sail upon the sea; 
As turns the needle to the pole, 
My thoughts will turn to thee. 
And when I come to claim you 
I will brirg an India silk, 
A cashmere shawl, and jewels rare, 
And pearls as white as milk.” 
“T, dear Rob, last night in dreaming, 
Thought I walked upon the beach ; 
Your body there was floating, 
Which I vainly tried to reach. 
And you ne’er will come to claim me; 
For, amid the breakers’ roar 
Your ship will dash in pieces, 
And [I'll never see you more.” 
‘You shall see my good ship coming, 
When three short years have passed ; 
I'll be upon the quarter-deck 
And not before the mast. 
So forget your dream, my Jenny! 
Forget the breakers’ roar! 
My shipmates all are waiting— 
Why linger on the shore?” 
The three brief years were ended; 
And, as the sailor said, 
He walked upon the quarter-deck 
With firmness in his tread. 
And the maid, within the cottage 
Which overlooked the sea, 
Was carefully employing 
Her hands in industry. 
There upon the distant headland 
The solid lighthouse stands; 
Jenny keeps the beacon burning; 
Rob tills the neighboring lands ; 
While she trusts no more in visions, 
He cares no mure to roam, 
And children’s happy voices 
Make music in their home. 
—— Oshkosh ( Wis.) Northwestern. 


Wuat it Costs For AN EasTeRN Person To 
Vistr Catirornia.—The price of a ticket to 
San Francisco and back over the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific roads isa little less than three 
hundred dollars. To this must be added the 
expenses of seven or cight days’ meals—aver- 
aging three dollars a day, also the additional 
expense of a compartment in the Pullman car. 
Without this latter the journey would be un- 
endurably fatiguing; with it, it is surprisingly 
comfortable. Upon the margin of the long 
railway map furnished to travellers, we read 
that a sleeping-berth from New York to San 
Francisco can be procured for eleven dollars, 
which certainly sounds remarkably cheap. But 
this does not mean a section, or even half a sec- 
tion; it refers to the minimum of space, that is, 
halt of one of the berths, upper or under, three 
other persons occupying the remainder of the sec- 
tion. Now few persons can be really comfortable 
with less than a whole section—certainly no lady 
travelling alone could be—and a whole section 
costs forty-four dollars. It will be seen there- 
tore that a compartment in the P. P. C. is a 
considerabie item in the expenses of the trip. 
Hotel charges in California are not so high as 
with us, being three dollars— sometimes two and 
a half—a day. Carriage fares are exceedingly 
dear, stage fares less than in the East—on the 
White Mountain roads, for instance. The Yo- 
semite excursion is an extremely costly one. 
No one should undertake it without an allow- 
ance of from ten to fifteen days (at least) in 
time, and from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars in money. It will 
then be easily seen that it is safe to estimate the 
expense of two months of travel in California 
to vary from seven to eight hundred dollars, 
according as the traveller is or is not an econo- 
mist. ‘To reckon it as less would be to mislead. 
And this, observe, is in gold, and does not in- 
clude any of the longer excursions—Southern 
California, the Columbia River, Puget Sound; 
all of which furnish points of great interest 
and beauty well worth an additional journey to 
see.—Susan Coolidge, in Scribner's. 


Fun.—A Florida alderman sold his vote for 
an oroide chain and a circus ticket, and his 
friends are naturally ashamed and indignant. 
They know that he might have obtained a jack- 
knife in addition by simply asking for it. . 

“Do you think I am a fool?” a violent man 
once asked of the Rev. Dr. Bethune. ‘ Really,” 
replied the doctor, ‘I would not venture the 
assertion, but now that you ask my opinion I 
must say that I am not prepared to deny it.” 

‘“‘Men are what Women make Them,” is the 
singular title of a new book. It may be true, 
but we have seen some dreadfully poor speci- 
mens of the manufactured article, which fact 
reflects badly either upon the material or the 
maker. 

‘Well-known” citizens are honored with 
highly eulogistic notices in the newspapers 
when they die in Boston, “excellent” citizens 
in Philadelphia, ‘‘old defenders” in Baltimore, 
and ‘‘pioneers” or ‘‘Forty-niners” in San 
Francisco. 

Franklin’s watch has been found in Phila- 
delphia. Washington's was lately discovered 
in a Western city. Where is Patrick Henry’s? 
Give us the name of the man who found Na- 
poleon the Great's watch in Louisville. Had 
Jefferson a watch? 

Behind the Scenes.— 
Thank Heaven! within my room again; 

And now my beauties all may go : 
From out her shell how joyous creeps 

The belle of but an hour ago! 
Triumphant art must now retire, 

Exhausted nature to appease ; 

For, oh! it is so heavenly sweet 

To look as hideous as I please. 

Take off this weight of foreign hair 

That crowds a]l sense from out my brain, 
And let each little shoppy curl 








Retreat within its box again ; 
And ye, oh, instruments of woe! 


Detested hair-pins, forth I fling! 
The soul of man conceiveth not 

The goading miseries ye bring. 
Remove this vile, enamelled mask, 

That I may smile, without the fear 
Of cracks upon my cheeks—Oh! sad 

The crosses we poor women bear: 
There go the vaunted symmetry 

And graceful curves that win the cye; 
One good long breath—ah me! what bliss 

To throw the mold of Juno by! 
And ye, relentless No. 2’s, 

Begone from off each aching foot! 
For ye I calmly yielded up 

Two pedis digitt minute. 
I wonder how that dear old Tom 

Or Frank or Charley now would feel, 
Could they behold the scattered charms 

Of their adorable Lucille, 
Her lovely ringlets in a box, 

Her cheeks upon the toilet-stand, 
Contour duplex, adjustible, 

And so convenient made to hand. 
This world is all a fleeting show, 

And showiest of all are we, 
Poor silly worms, that only strive, 

As butterflies, to shine and be. 


—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Tue Ceresro-SpinaL MENtNGiTI8. — Cere- 
brum is the lower and back portion of the brain; 
spinal, relating to the spinal column; meninges, 
the investing membranes of the brain and spinal 
cord; meningitis, the inflammation of those 
parts; cerebro-spinal meningitis, inflammation 
of the membranes of the brain and spinal cord 
combined. 

This disease has appeared as an epidemic at 
various times during the past half century. At 
each time it has appeared under a different name, 
but is essentially the same disease. Years ago 
it was known as typhus fever, at a more recent 
date as spotted fever, and at present is known 
as cerebro-spinal meningitis. Dr. Bennett, of 
Edinburg, who has probably had more experi- 
ence in this disease than any other physician 
either in Europe or America, pronounces them 
all the same disease. It usually runs three 
weeks, but often proves fatal from twelve to 
forty-eight hours from the intense shock re- 
ceived by the system in the first attack. Many, 
however, rally from the first attack an] die after 
two or three weeks of tedious convalescence. 

In describing the symptoms of a disease no 
strict rule can be applied, as no two cases of the 
same disease are exactly alike. {n many persons 
the more characteristic symptoms are wholly 
wanting, so as to render it difficult to recognize 
the disease. Still, to the experienced physician, 
the general features will enable him to decide 
the nature of the case in hand. First, the 
patient has a general feeling of langour, accom- 
panied with cold chills, soon followed by heat 
and severe pain in the head, usually, though 
not always, in the back of the head and other 
parts of the body. Backache, sometimes sick- 
ness and vomiting; followed in a few hours by 
partial or entire unconsciousness; the bowels 
are usually constipated, pulse very rapid, often 
weak and fluttering, tongue dry and hard. In 
cases where all these symptoms are present the 
disease is readily recognized, but in many the 
more prominent symptoms are entirely absent, 
making a diagnosis difficult and uncertain when 
first seen, but in a short time the disease will 
develop so as not to be misunderstood. 

As to the manner of treatment of the disease 
very little can be said in a newspaper article, 
the disease being of such a violent nature that 
no one but a physician would think of treating 
acase. Again, no two patients can be treated 
exactly alike, for what is one’s food is another’s 
poison. The first indications are to quiet pain 
and keep up the strength of the patient, and 
thus enable him to rally from the first shock. 
If the pulse is weak and fluttering, stimulants 
should be given in quantities sufficient to obtain 
the result for which they are used. Opiates 
should be given to quiet pain. Secondly, every 
effort should be made to draw the irritation from 
the brain and spinal cord, such as the applica- 
tion of mustard-plasters upon the back of the 
neck, and all along the spinal cord to the bot- 
toms of the feet, calves of the leg, ete. If the 
patient rallics from the first shock the treatment 
should go on, as in ordinary cases of fever, al- 
ways remembering that the main object is to 
keep up the strengthof the patient until the dis- 
ease has run itself out, hoping that the consti- 
tution of the patient, together with what little 
aid you may render him, will enable him to re- 
cover from the effects. 

Can the disease be prevented, is a very im- 
portant question. Unhappily, but little can be 
said on this point. ‘The disease often seizes the 
most robust and heretofore healthy, whom we 
suppose the least likely to contract it, and those 
seemingly the best calculated to survive an at- 
tack. A general temperate life, avoiding all ex- 
cesses, unnecessary expgsure, and, above all, 
borrowing no trouble in regard to danger of 
taking it, for the mind having great influence 
over the body, has much to do with warding off 
om disease.—‘‘A Physician,” in Boston Travel- 
er. 


GeorGeE Exviot.—The story of Marian Evans’ 
life has been variously told. Perhaps this is 
the most authentic version of what has never 
been authoritively told by the actors in it: Mr. 
Lewes, the distinguished and clever biographer 
of Goethe, and a well-known author of philo- 
sophical works, had been unfortunate in his 
marriage relations; so, too, had Mrs. Lewes; 
they were a most ill-assorted pair, and she 
shook off the bond which galled her and be- 
came unfaithful to her marriage vow. But Mr. 
Lewes himself was equally guilty of intidelity 
to his wife, and the law of England does this 
equal justice to man and woman, viz., it absolves 
neither from a marriage bond on account of the 
infidelity of the other, unless the one who asks 
freedom can claim to have been faithful to his 
or her own vow. ‘The marriage tie between 
this disloyal husband and wife was broken 
in fact but not in law. ‘They had long lived 
separate lives when Mr. Lewes met and learned 
to love Miss Evans. 

Miss Evans was a woman of singularly unat- 
tractive person. No photograph of her is to be 
found anywhere, and she shrinks from contact 
with strangers, for she is painfully conscious of 
her own lack of personal charm. It was her 
mind and heart which won Mr. Lewes’s love, and 
the nobility and purity of this most pure spirit 
lifted that love into a reverence he had never 
before felt for woman. His love was returned, 
and the question of their future was discussed 
by these loving friends and friendly lovers. 
They asked the advice and counsel of tie wisest 
and best of their friends in this emergency, and 
at last, after much thought and discussion, it 
was decided by themselves and counsellors that 
this being an exceptional case it must be dealt 
with in an exceptional manner. A legal mar- 
riage between them was impossible, but since 
the affection which united them was no youthful 
passion, but the stable bond of a love founded 
on mutual congeniality and respect, they would 
be justified in uniting their lives outside of the 
law if they were strong enough to bear the so- 
cial consequence which must naturally follow 
from the infraction of the law. ‘This they re- 
solved to do, and from that time they have lived 
happily, contentedly and hopefully together. 
All their best friends approve of their course, 
and no truer wife to her husband, no more ten- 
der mother to his children, for she had none of 
her own, is to be found in all England ‘lan 
this brave and true woman. 

Of course, in a society so rigid as that of 
England in the outward observance of the morali- 
ties—though it is whispered that, under a deco- 
rous regard for the conventionalities, plenty of 
indecorous acts are committed and winked at— 
such a course as that of Mr. and Mrs. Lewes 
puts them outside of general social recognition. 
Mrs. Lewes never visits the houses of other peo- 
ple; she receives only her special friends at her 
own. Since she has achieved fame, she might 
be received by many ladies who, before this, 
would have refused her entree to their homes, 
but she neither desires nor will accept their 
proffered recognition. She did not overstep 
the conventional laws of society without due 
consideration; she knew the price she must 
pay for a happy home and a satisfied heart, and 
she is content to pay it, nor does she find it too 
high.. It was a perilous experiment, and one 
that no woman, unless she be as strong, as 
brave, and as pure, and as sure of holding her 
lover, as Miss Evans, would do well to repeat. 

Though ‘‘Adam Bede” was the first work 
which brought Mrs. Lewes prominently into 
notice as a writer, it was by no means her first 
effort. Very few people, like the Baroness 
Tautpheus, achieve fame as an author without 
serving a previous apprenticeship at literature. 
‘She Initials,” which made the name of the 
English wife of the German baron a household 
word in two continents, was actually the very 
first attempt its author made at writing. She 
was devoted to painting, but the oils and colors 
she used, being pronounced in part accountable 
tor her failing health, were taken from her by 
the physician's order, and she was literally 
driven to her pen to fill up her idle and heavily- 
hanging hours. Nothing is more wonderful 
in the history of literature than the brilliant 
novel which this mere tyro in art produced. 

But Mrs. Lewes had no such experience of 
rapid success in the path which she entered 
upon. She herself tells us that she had for 
years been an untiring and diligent worker, 
translating, writing essays and stories, which 
brought her no reward in fame, and but small 
compensation in money. ‘‘Adam Bede” first 
made her famous, and her subsequent novels 

“The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,” 
“Felix Holt,” “‘Romola,” and “‘Middlemarch,” 
have steadily augmented her reputation. Each 
has its troop of admirers, who consider it her 
best work. Mr. Greeley regarded ‘‘Silas Mar- 





ner” as her finest effort, but we t 
would be found to agree with him oe 


J. F. PAUL & CO, 


LUMBER WHARVES, 
Albany, near Dover Street, Boston. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Proof against Decay. Death to all Vermin in cellars, 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


uses, where there is a liab 
SURE PRESERVATIVE both of wood and h2alth. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydrants, and Sewer-Boxes, Stable: 
Floorings, Stalls, &c. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all purposes where 


THIRTY PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natural 


ew GREOSOTED LUMBER 


Constantly on hand o urnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J. F. PAUL & CO. 


‘JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO,, 








RESPECTFULLY SUGGEST TO 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


THIS SPRING, 


that they have now in store a complete assortment ol 


CARPETINGS 


MATTINGS 


of every description, to which they invite their at- 
tention. 


328 & 330 Washington Street, 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 
mayl0 2t 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO 
Respectfully announce the arrival of New Goods 


from the best foreign markets, comprising many new 
designs in 


PARIS CLOCKS, 
PARLOR BRONZES, 
SWISS WATCHES, «xd 
STONE CAMEOS, 


which have been manufactured expressly to the or- 
der of one of the firm in Europe, this Spring, to re- 
place those destroyed by fire. 


MUSIC BOXES, 


in great variety, are now opening, including Drum, 
Bell, and Mandoline Boxes. 


CHOICE BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS - 


of the very finest quality, selected with special ref- 
erence to the demands of our own trade. 
Also, FINE AFRICAN STONES, in matched pairs. 

We offer these Stones at about one-half the price 
of the fine Brazil Diamonds, such as we usually sell. 

Patek, Philippe & Co. Watches, of all the desirable 
sizes and styles. 

Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, Marine and Spy 
Glasses, English Gold Jewelry, and Silver Vinai- 
grettes, just opened. 

In Wedding Silver we offer a large selection. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 


No. 31 Temple Place. 


mayl0 2t 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


DALTON & INGERSOLL, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


—IN— 


Plumbers’ Supplies. 


Nos. 17 & 19 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 


PLUMBERS’ 
EARTHENWARE 


A SPECIALTY. 
IRON SOIL-PIPE AND FITTINGS; 
COPPER BATH-TUBS; 
COPPER BATH-BOILERS, 30 to 100 gals.; 
BRASS AND PLATED-FAUCETS; 
EVERY VARIETY, 
BRASS PIPE FITTINGS, Fall Lines. 
—ALL AT— 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


To the Trade Only. 
ag ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE 
LIST, showing 600 Drawings, furnished to 
customers. 3t-mayl0 


Macuttar, Wiuuaws « Parker. 


During the re-building of our store at 
No. 200 Washington Street, our business 
will be continued in all Departments at 
No. 33 Washington Street, between Court 
Street and Cornhill. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
WHOLESALE PIECE GOODS, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHING, 
RETAIL CLOTHING, 
CUSTOM CLOTHING, 
RETAIL FURNISHING GOODS. 














MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


6t 


GAS FIXTURES. 


SPRING STYLES. 








Crystal, Gilt and Bronze Chande- 
liers, Newel Lights, &c. 


GAS STOVES, 


With all the latest improvements for summer use, at 
the lowest prices, by the 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street, 





maylO tf NEAR BOSTON THEATRE, 


i, and other damp localities. One of the best 
isinfectants and Protectors against Contagious Dis- 


For Basements, hereon, Magee ck ee all similar 
. Creosote is a 


strength and prevention from decay are absolutely 
necessary, both for safely and economy. By actual 
tests creosoted spruce has proved trom TWENTY TO 


H 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present late) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
800n as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROF, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. 


NEW FURNITURE. 


Snow, Rollins & Co., 


213 & 215 Tremont St., Boston, 
I Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, 
DINING ROOM, AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE, 


Of every description. 


—ALSO— 


DRAPERIES, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


In every variety. at lowest prices. 
W. E. Snow. L. M. ROLLINS. 
apr 12 3m 
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BOSTON LEAD CoO. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4&g@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

maylvd 3m 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections, 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


aprd-3m 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 
ae A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
mch29 tf 





CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 09 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Ss, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


@@- PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt mehi 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
31L Broadway, New York. 


mehl 


-FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravyings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr26 3m 








WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


dec7ti 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 





Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. feblt 





NOzice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
LN subscriber has been duly appointed Administra- 
tor of the estate of MARY ANN HANCOCK, late of 
Boston, in the County of Suffolk, widow, deceased, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
bonds, as the lawdirects. All persons having de- 
mandé upan the estate of said deceased are required 
to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted {o said 
estate are oo upon to make i ment ta 








WARD A. HUNTING, Administrator. 
Boston, April 28, 1873. 3t-may3 


15,000 CUPIES SOLD! 


OF DITSON & CO.’s UNEQUALLED 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


Containing all the be-t Strauss Waltzes, Polkas, Ma- 
— Galops, Quadrilles, &c. [250 pages.] Price 


This extraordinary collection of Strauss’s best music 
has achieved a great success. and edition after 
edition has been issued to fill the popular and 
steadily-increasing demand; 15,000 copies 
sold since November last testify to its 
popularity. Among its * Gems” 
are the “Blue Danube,” 1,001 
Nights,” *Wine, Women 
and Song,” *Manhat- 

tan,” Artists$Life,” 
“New Vienna,” 
“Marriage 
Bells,’ GEMS 
“Royal 2 


GEMS 
o i o 
STRAUSS Songs.” STRAUSS 
and 50 other 
Waltzes ; * Pizzi- 
cato” Polka; “Clear 
the Track,” Galop; “One 
Heart, One Soul,” Mazurka; 
and 20 other choice Polk is, Ma- 
_ Zurkas, Quadrilles, ete. Price $2.50 
in board covers, $3 in cloth; 8t in 
gilt. Also, just published: ** Strauss 
Dance Music for Violin and Piano,” 
Being a collection of the best Strauss Music, ef- 
fective y arranged for Piano and Violin. Price g1. 
Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF ’ 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quincey Hall, Boston, 


aprd and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDs. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mehld 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. febl 





ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass, Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3in jan4 





BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf mechs 


Pal ’ _ 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET. 


may3 3m 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 

ly 


$,P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTIN , 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


meno? 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
: WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYs, ENG- 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


_novi6 _ BOSTON. tf 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €O,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. ; 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1573, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


ents. 
ts. 
ts 


Payments, 


Paym 
3 Payments. 


4 Payments, 
6 Paymen 


5 Paymen 


| 1 Payment, 
” 


AGE 
when insured. 








Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations, address either the Presiden 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ww. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J.W. ‘Wricut, Actuary, apr5 





0 per lay! Agents wanted! Allclasses of 


& to $2 
> dod ond people, of either sex, young or old 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo- 











ments, or all the time, tnan at an zining else. Partic- 
ulars free. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
---604 and 606--- 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


5 5,7 Ow 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT. 


—SPECIALTY— 

HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND 
IMPROVED MOSQUITO SCREENS, 
ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 

OIL CLOTH and 
MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
UP TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 


CLEANSED. 
#7 ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


604 and 606 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
may3 CHARLES H. BRUCE. tf 


DAT SALE 


‘GREAT 


OF 


CARPETS! 





Our Entire Stock for sale at 
Costand Less than Cost! 


Ws are too well known in the community to assure 
our friends that we are using any deception in this 
matter. We intend to remove, and preter not to take 
our stock with us, but sell at such prices as will in- 
duce allin want of any kind of a Carpet to look at 
our stock of 


AXMINSTERS, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, 
TWO-PLYS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, &C., &C. 


Every Article Warranted as 
Represented ! 


ONE PRICE, AND ONE ONLY! 
Hotel-Keepers and Country Dealers 
will do well to call. 


F, B. WENTWORTH & CO,, 


G & §$ Bedford Street, 


Two doors from Washington St. 
aprl2 tf 


To Owners, Architects and Builders, 


The undersigned having lately fitted 
up the Chambers No.4 DOCK SQUARE 
with ample Steam Power, are prepared 
to execute with fidelity and despatch 
orders for BUILDERS’ HARDWARE in 
all its branches. 

Having long experience and the best 
of facilities, they feel confident of their 
ability to give entire satisfaction, both 
as to quality and price. 

We solicit an examination of our 





Goods and Prices. 


J. 0. HOLLIS & CO,, 


4 DOCK SQUARE, 


mays 


"WEBER 
PIANOFORTES. 


The Leading Piano in America. 
WAREROOMS 
3638 Washington St. Boston. 


BARNABEE & WINCH, 


AGENTS FOR THE EASTERN STATES. 
mays 4t 


BOSTON. 


“PASHIONS.” _ 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 
—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


aprl2 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SPRING OVERCOATS 
TO ORDER OR READY MADE. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


30 Washington Street, 


BETWEEN STATE STREET AND CORNHILL, 
apr26 4t 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


Paper Hangings and Decorations, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
mch29 2m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. _ 





RICHARDSON & COQ., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


mays-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


C HA R LES 








____ CLOTHING, ETC. 


BF42?: MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy Street, 


Boston. 


A.W. BEARD, C.C. MOULTON, R. P. GODDAR D 
may3 H.C. Bior, E. F. MILLER. ly 





{j;REELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 Wasuineton StREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WIssLow HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 


Sitas W. Loomis, Jous HAMILTON. 
may3 6m" 





HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy Street, Boston. 








C. V. WHITTEN, A. S. YOUNG, 
H. 8. BURDETT, mch]-6m ©. C. Goss. 
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